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NoTICE.— With this week's number of the “SPECTATOR” is issued, 


qratis, an Eight- — Supplement, containing the Half-Yearly Indew, 


and Litle-Page,—i.e., from July 1st to December 30th, 1899, inclusive. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
gE NaS 
With the ‘SPECTATOR ” of Seburday, January 27th, will beissueds 
gratis, @ SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEME. VT. the outside 
pages of which will be devoted ta Advertisements. To secure adver- 
tising spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Pee tae 

W* dealt last week with what, in our opinion, the 

Government ought to do, and do at once, in order 
to provide against the effects of further reverses in 
South Africa, and in order to ensure that if the 
war is still going against us in six months’ time, we 
shall be able to resist with absolute certainty of 
success all attempts at foreign intervention. Possibly the 
Government have already decided to take these very obvious 
precautions. We shall, however, enumerate them once more, 
and shall continue to do so week by week as long as it is not 
evident that the necessity for such enumeration is no longer 
present. What the Government should dois: (1) To make 
naval preparations of the amplest and most thorough kind ; 
(2) to obtain more artillery as quickly as possible; (5) to 
give the Volunteers the transport and other equipment 
which will convert them into an army; (4) to get in touch 
with all the trained men in the country and organise oat of 
them at once a large force; (5) to raise and prepare an 
eflicient body of troops in case of further and exceptional 
demands for service abroad. If these things are done now, 
we shall think a year hence that they were useless. If they 
are not done, it is by no means impossible that six months’ 
hence we shall be foolishly lamenting that we have lost six 
invaluable months. A temporary insurance always seems a 
waste of money if you do not die in the period. 





—_— 








As we write on Friday the fate of the final attempt to 
relieve Ladysmith still hangs in suspense. We do not 
believe that General Buller will fail, but he has a difficult 
task before him, and war is always uncertain. We cannot 
therefore predict success. What we can do is to insist that if 
Buller fails we have yet another and a stronger argument for 
continuing the war and putting still more vigour and deter- 
mination and forethought into its conduct. Each fatal 
triumph of the Boers must only serve to “ bring more near the 
inevitable end.” Meantime we know that General Buller’s 
forces started, not in any spirit of bravado or over-contidence, 





but in good health and spirits and determined to fight their 
hardest. The tone of General Buller’s address to his men 
was excellent:—* We are going to the relief of our comrades 
in Ladysmith: there will be no turning back.” The order, it 
is stated, goes on to advise the men when they charge as to 
the conditions upon which they should receive the surrender 
of any of the enemy. It also warns them that the Boers are 
treacherous in the use they make of the white flag. 


The details of Sir Redvers Buller’s advance, and his 
crossing of the Tugela, are as follows. On Wednesday, 
January 10th, he moved out of Frere and Chieveley, 
while Lord Duxdonald’s Mounted Brigade, and the Fifth 
Brigade, under General Hart, marched rapidly in front of 
him to Springfield, on the north-west side of Frere. When 
Springfield had been occupied by the main body of our 
troops, the cavalry seized Potgeiter’s Drift on the Togela,— 
apparently to the surprise of the Boers. It is a little difficult 
to follow exactly the later movements of our troops, but by 
Thursday not only had a large body of troops, under 
General Lyttelton, crossed the Tugela at Potgeiter’s Drift, 
bat Sir Charles Warren had thrown a pontoon across the 
river at a point five miles higher up, and most of his 
men had passed over. Thus on Friday we were not only 
holding the river at two places, but the bulk of our forces 
were across and beginning to advance under cover of a heavy 
bombardment. The Boers did not seriously oppose our 
passage of the river at either point. They are now said to be 
busily entrenching themselves on a line of hills which runs 
parallel to the Tugela. No doubt the attempt to turn them 
out will cause a stiff fight, but if they are turned out the 
road to Ladysmith lies more or less open. We see it 
stated that the garrison at Ladysmith are too much 
exhausted by illness to be able to help their relievers. We 
doubt it. They have had a hard time, but if they can only 
catch sight of a British force they will soon find plenty of 
energy to join hands with it. 


In the rest of the theatre of war the Boers and British are 
still watching each other, and there is no change. The Boers 
do not interfere with Lord Methuen, nor does he attack 
them. General French as usual has been active in small 
things—he has made his force as mobile, and almost as 
vigilant, as a Boer commando—but though he holds his own, 
and possibly has advanced a little, he has not yet cut off the 
Boer retreat from Colesberg. Gatacre has also advanced a 
little, but he is powerless to du more than observe the enemy. 
Throughout the week the high military qualities of the 
Colonial troops have been exemplified by South Africans, 
Canadians, New Zealanders, and Australians, and a Natal 
trooper has been recommended for a V.C. Before the war 
is over we trust that other members of the Colonial contin- 
gents will have had the good luck to earn the Cross. We say 
“luck” advisedly, for there are hundreds of men capable of 
earning it who never happen to be able to make themselves 
eligible. 





The Ladysmith correspondent of the Standard has got 
through a long and graphic telegram describing the Boer 
assault on the 6th inst. By 2.30 a.m. the Heidelberg com- 
mando had under cover of the darkness evaded our pickets, 
rushed the outlying sangars, and assailed Cwsar’s Camp both 
on the left flank and the front. The first brunt of the attack 
fell on the Manchester Regiment, who were speedily reinforced 
by the Gordons, the Rifle Brigade, and the 53rd Battery of 
the Field Artillery, which, crossing the Klip River, shelled 
the enemy with shrapnel until, driven back step by step, they 
finally fled in disorder. The conflict on Wagon Hill was 
even more severe. Here a stormiag party from the Harrismith 
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commando had crept across the valley, shot down our pickets, 
and surprising the Light Horse and working parties of the 
Gordons, Sappers, and 60th Rifles, gained the summit of the 
hill, Thirty of the Gordons with a Lieutenant were here 
taken prisoners, but not till every man had been wounded. 
The position had now become critical, and it was not 
till five p.m. and after a series of heroic charges by 
the Rifles, the Gordons, and lastly, the Devons—who 
dashed across the open under a terrific fire—that the 
Boers were hurled down the hill at the point of the bayonet, 
Lientenant Masterson receiving no fewer than ten wounds. 
This, writes the correspondent, was a fitting close to a 
struggle that had lasted sixteen hours, during which every 
gun and rifle had been brought to bear. 


The Manchester Courier of Tuesday asserts that it has 
the best reasons for stating that whatever may happen to the 
Ministry asa whole, “ the one colleague whom Mr. Balfour wil 
not sacrifice in the present crisis is the Secretary of State fo, 
War.” We have dealt elsewhere with the whole question of 
Lord Lansdowne’s fitness to conduct the military affairs of the 
nation, and we will only say here that we should look with 
the utmost contempt upon Mr. Balfour, or any other states- 
man, if hesacrificed a competent Minister merely to a popular 
outery. On that point there can be no two opinions. If Mr’ 
Balfour is convinced that Lord Lansdowne is an ideal 
Minister of War, or at any rate the best that can be had, 
and fully competent to conduct the war, then there is no 
more to be said. He will, of course, stick to him through 
thick and thin. If, however, he is not assured that Lord 
Lansdowne is the most competent War Minister procnrable, 
he will make a great mistake in adopting the line that he 
must stand by his colleagne at all costs. Loyalty to a 
colleague is deserving of all praise, but 14 must never be 
allowed to endanger the interests of the country, for loyalty 
to the nation is the greater virtue. But here we are assured 
that Mr. Balfonr will agree. What, then, he and the res 
of his Cabinet have to ask is not, “‘Shall we sacrifice Lord 
Lansdowne to the wolves of the Press?” but “Is the War 
Office filled now by a man of the requisite vigour, exergy, and 
initiative?” If the answer is “No,” they must ask Lord 
Lansdowne to accept a post for which he is better fitted. 


On New Year’s Day (old style)—v.e., January 13th—the 
Emperor of Russia issued a Rescript to Count Maravieff, a 
document chiefly noticeable for its pacific tone. The Foreign 
Minister is praised highly, but if Monarchs ever indulged in 
irony in addressing their Ministers, one might think the 
Emperor not unversed in the art. The Emperor dwells with 
special emphasis on the acquisition of an ice-free port in the 
Far East, which “ fulfils the evident necessities of Russia as a 
great maritime Power, and will create in the Pacific Ocean a 
new centre for the commercial and industrial enterprises of the 
entire world.” This further evidence of the Emperor’s strong 
personal interest in the acquisition of an ice-free port in the 
Pacific makes the dog-in-the-manger policy played by us two 
yearsagolook allthe murefoolish. We didnotstop the Emperor 
getting his port though we growled and barked, and so, on our 
Russophobes’ own showing, reaped a double disadvantage,— 
though personally we entirely disbelieve that Russia’s advance 
in the Far East has injured us in the slightest degree. The 
Emperor ends his Reseript with compliments to his Minister 
as to the Hague Conference, and as to his “ brilliant execution 
of my directions and views with the object of secuwing a 
pacific settlement of the complex problems of external policy.” 
Count Muravieff bas certainly received a pretty strong hint 
as to the road he is to follow in the future. While the war 
lasts we cannot, of course, do anything to meet Russia half- 
way in matters in dispute, for such action would look like 
weakness. 
we trust that ow nervousness and panic about “ sinister 
Rassian designs” and the like will be cured. It is really 
too foolish to make an artificial enemy of a Power for 
whose industrial development we might, if we only acted 
with a little common-sense and friendliness, provide the 
chief instruments. 





A dramatic account of the Emperor Francis Joseph’s 
war ing to the Czech leaders is given in Monday’s Times. 
Peuaities were recently inflicted by the Minister of War on 


When, however, things have settled down again, 








on atari, 
those Bohemian Army Reservists who at the last annual 
muster answered the roll-call in Czech instead of in German, 
Dr. Stransky alluded to this subject in his speech at the 
Parliamentary Delegations last week, and after a dinney 
given to the Delegations at the Palace last Saturday, the 
Emperor, addressing the Czech leader, taxed him with 
fomenting agitation by his speech, and declared that he wag 
quite capable of baving a state of siege proclaimed if the 
people did not give way. “In military matters,” added the 
Emperor, “I do not tolerate trifling of any kind, and I warn 
you beforeband that I shall not grant any amnesties.” Dy, 
Stransky endeavoured to defend the Czech point of view, ang 
hinted at regrettable consequences if the feelings of his com. 
patriots were not considered, but the Emperov’s last words 
were: “I may once more tell you that you must leave the 
Army alone.” According to the 7%mes Viennese correspon. 
dent, the Emperor has never yet intervened so directly or 
decisively in internal politics. Hitherto his intervention 
has been singularly effective, but the present crisis jg 
admittedly acute, and the situation is not improved by the 
fact that from 1897 to 1899 the famous language ordinance 
of Count Badeni permitted the official use of the Czech 
language in Bohemia and Moravia. 


While the Emperor of Austria maintains an immovable 
position as regards the Army, the composition of the new 
Ministry indicates a strong desire on his part to effect a rap. 
prochement between the conflicting nationalities, The incoming 
Premier, Dr, von Kérber, who has been Minister of Agriculture 
and was Minister of the Interior in the Clary Administration, is 
described by the Temes correspondent as an official of excep. 
tional ability, who is highly thought of on all sides. The 
names of his colleagues, with the exception of Baron Call, 
who represents Austria-Hungary at Sofia, are unfamiliar 
abroad, but they are said to be good men of business, and 
fully alive to the importance of their special mission,—the 
reconciliation of Czechs and Germans. A conference of 
Members of both nationalities is to be summoned shortly, but 
while the Parliamentary representatives on both sides profess 
eagerness for an understanding, the tone of the Press on 
both sides is uncompromising, while so far all efforts to 
promote unanimity in industrial circles have been frustrated 
by the irreconcilable antagonism of the Pan-Germanic party 
and the Czechs’ Slav Commercial Society. Dr. von Korber’s 
task is of exceptional delicacy and difficulty, but it is believed 
that he is the best man available for the purpose. 


The American Senate has adopted an eminently moderate 
attitude on the subject of the seizure and detention of foreign 
ships. Senator Hale originally proposed a strong Resolation, 
concluding with the statement that if the detention of 
property on American ships was persisted in, such an act 
would be considered as without warrant and offensive to the 
people and Government of the United States. Such a state. 
ment, in the view of Senator Davis (Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations), could only be made on the 
verge of hostilities, and he considered that the whole Resolu- 
lution had been prematurely introduced. Ultimately, Senator 
Hale having accepted various suggestions as to the elimination 
of various undiplomatic or objectionable phrases, the Resolu- 
tion was whittled down to a request that the President should 
send to the Senate, if compatible with the public interest, all 
information possessed by the State Department as to the 
alleged illegal seizure and detention of the property of citizens 
of the United States, and also inform the Senate what steps 
had been taken to secure its restoration, 





On Friday week (January 12th) M. Zola, on being pre. 
sented with a gold medal by his admirers at the office of the 
Siecle, made a long and striking speech, If it was only 2 
question of saving an innocent man, they might be content 
with their victory in the Dreyfus case and the rescue of the 
victim. But in their attempt to rescue the other victim 
France, they had been vanquished. ‘“ Dreyfus is free, but 
our France still remains sick, inasmuch as she does not think 
herself strong enough to bear the splendour of truth and 
jastice.” M. Yves Guyot, in making the presentation to 
M. Zola, affirmed that complete justice would be persistently 
demanded, “ by the punishment of Mercier and the other 
criminals,” and the juridical rehabilitation of Dreyfus. That 
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is, of course, logically true, bat we cannot help thinking that the 
more patriotic course for the Frenchmen who feel with 
M. Zola and M. Yves Guyot is to be content with the freedom 
of Dreyfus, and with keeping men like General Mercier and his 
supporters out of public life. That this is the most that can 
be hoped for is shown by the fact that Major Carriére has 
been promoted to be an officer of the Legion of Honour. 


The Times of Saturday last contains adespatchfrom Laffan’s 
Agency giving an account of an American journalist’s inter- 
views with the two Boer Presidents. Mr. Kruger was quite 
amiable in hie own peculiar way, though he expressed the 
belief that the Americans would join the English against 
Africa. President Steyn, on the other hand, seems to have 
been irritable and angry with America. ‘“ America,” he said, 
“has evidently arrived at an understanding with England. 
The Republican idca is dead, we are looked upon as vassals 
of England, but we will show the world that we are able 
to defend our liberty as long as we have life.” He referred 
also with bitterness to the Cape Colony politicians of the 
Afrikander party as men whose sole idea of assistance was to 
get up a subscription for the widows and orphans. “Our 
friends there are cur greatest enemies. We can do without 


them.” 


The American correspondent’s general impression is that 
“the Boer dislikes an American.” That is, we believe, 
trae, and to this fact is due the studied rudeness with which 
America has been treated by the Boers. People here and in 
the United States wonder at this, and ask how it is that clever 
politicians like the Boers can be so infatuated as to risk 
annoying so mighty a State. They forget the very practical 
nature of the Boer. The Boers argue, and argue veryrightly :— 
‘The Americans cannot possibly injure us, for they cannot 
get at us with their ships, and they certainly will not send 
irvops whatever we do; therefore, it is perfectly sate for us 
to show our feelings. We lose nothing by being absolutely 
frank. Besides, we do not want to encourage Americans to 
come and settle here, for they do not understand our ways, 
and are as troublesome as the English.’ The Boers, in fact, 
know their own minds exactly, and are not awed by such con- 
ventional notions as “small States must not be rude to 
great States.” They only ask whether the great State could 
hurt them. 


The moral and political issues involved in the Notarbarbolo 
case, now being tried at Milan, are little less serious for Italy 
than those of the Dreyfus affair have been for France. Signor 
Notarbarbolo, who was appointed by the Minister of the 
Interior to investigate certain financial scandals connected 
with the Bank of Sicily, was assassinated, it is alleged, at the 
instigation of Signor Patizollo, Deputy for Palermo, who was 
implicated in the scandals and, what is far more important, 
is a member of the Maffia. A good account of the growth and 
organisation of this famous secret society is givenin the Davly 
Mai! of Tuesday. Based originally ona racial instinct of oppo. 
sition to arbitrary rule imposed by alien authority, the Maffia 
gradually developed into a secret society forthe mutual pro- 
tection of ali Sicilian criminals, the bond that unites its mem- 
bers being one of reciprocal liability, and the ultimate sanction 
being the murder that is never denounced and rarely punished 
in an island where many members of the Bench are ‘‘ Maffiosi,” 
the great majority of the population are “agin the Govern- 
ment,” and the police are terrorised. To defeat local infla- 
ences the Italian Government have removed the venue of the 
trial from Palermo to Milan, but their task is immensely 
complicated by the wholesale perjury of witnesses and the 
falsification or destruction of documents. The Maffia, in a 
word, is figating for its life, since the success of the prosecu- 
tion would probably deal a death-blow to the society, while the 
defeat of the Government would immensely enhance its 
prestige and power. 


The death of Dr. James Martineau, which took place 
last Thursday week, was announced too late for our last issue, 
The great Unitarian minister, who came of Huguenot descent 
on his father’s side, was born in 1805 in Norwich—then a 
great intellectual centre—was educated under Dr. Valpy 
atthe Grammar-school, where he showed great mathematical 
aptitude, and was originally destined to be a civil engineer, 
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but entered the Manchester New College at eighteen, and at 
twenty-three was chosen junior minister of a Unitarian 
church in Dublin. Distinguishing himself alike as a 
preacher and tutor, he responded in 1832 to a eall to 
Liverpool; in 1840 he was appointed Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy in Manchester New College, and for the 
next thirty years led a life of the greatest industry and 
activity as lecturer, preacher, and writer. In 1848 he paid an 
extended visit to Germany, and from 1859 to 1870 was sole 
minister of Little Portland Street Chapel, where his congrega- 
tion included many of the most brilliant intellects of the time. 
In 1885 he retired from the post of Principal of Manchester 
New College, and devoted the remainder of his long life to 
theological, philosophical, and ethical studies, embodying the 
results of his inquiries in a number of works of the first 
importance, of which it may suffice to mention his “ Types of 
Ethical Theory,” and “ A Study of Religion: its Sources and 
Contents.” We deal elsewhere with the personality, the 
intellectual equipment, and the inspiring influence of this 
singularly noble figure, great alike as teacher, thinker, and 
writer, who faithfully described the work of his life as 
“summed up in the simplest of arts,—the unreserved expres- 
sion of whatever took hold of me as most true and good.” 

A usefal abstract of Mr. Austin Lee’s report on the 
economic condition of the French colonies appears in the 
Times of Wednesday. The recent growth of “Greater 
France” is strikingly illustrated in this paper, as well as the 
development of the policy of centralisation and the comparative 
absence of autonomy which distinguish the French from the 
British Colonial Empire. The total cost to France of acquir- 
ing her new territories cannot be estimated, as much comes 
under the War and Navy Budgets, but the Colonial Budgets 
show an average of three and a quarter millions sterling for 
the last ten years, the credit side showing only twoand a half 
millions for the same period. <A saving of £45,000 has been 
effected by a partial adhesion to the doctrine of autonomy in 
Senegal, French Guiana, and Réunion, where all civil and 
police expenditure is borne, in principle, by local Budgets. 
Want of capital for public works is stated to be one of the 
main difficulties with which French colonies have to contend, 
the contidence of the investing public at home being still 
withheld. In trade a monopoly for France is desired, but in 
1897 the trade between France and her colonies amounted 
to £9,106,000, while that of foreign countries with French 
colonies amounted to £10.941,000. Actual autonomy, it 
should be remembered, exists in no French colony, and the 
number of officials at the Ministry in Paris in 1897 stood at 
231, as against 79 in the Colonial Office in London, 








Mr. Dooley’s comments on the conduct of the war and the 
tactics of the opposing forces are quite as much to the point 
as those of our Continental critics, and a great deal more 
entertaining. “Th’ British marches up with their bands 
playin’ and their flags flyin’,” remarks the Chicago philosopher, 
“fy tis a tradition iv the British arr-my that war is bein’ shot 
at. That’s wrong. War is shootin’ ut th’ other fellow.” Onthe 
otber hand, the only tradition of the Boers is that “it’s better 
to be a live Boer than'a dead hero. An’ so they hammer away, 
an’? th’ inimy keeps comin’, an’ th’ varyous editions iv th’ 
London pa-apers printed in this counthry keep standin’ a 
line iv type beginnin’ ‘I regret to state.’ Al’ this, Hinnissy, 
comes from dhreamin’ dhreams. If th’ British had said, 
‘This not bein’ England an’ th’ inimy we have again us not 
bein’ our frinds, we will f’rget th’ gloryous thraditions iv th’ 
English an’ Soudan ar-rmies, an’ instead iv rashin’ on thim, 
sneak along yon kindly fence an’ hit thim on th’ back iv th’ 
neck,’ they’d be less ‘I r-regret-to-states’ and more ‘i’m 
plazed-to-reports.” Yell find, Hinnissy, that "tis on’y 
ar-rmies fights in th’ open. Nations fight behind threes an’ 
rocks.” All this is fair enough, but Mr. Dooley might have 
spared the insinuation that exaggerated importance is 
attached to the insignificant mishaps of titled officers. If 
this, which we strenuously deny, is a war waged in the 
interests of the “classes,” they have at least shown them- 
selves ready enough to pay for it with their blood. 


Bank Rate, 44 per cent. 








New Consols (2) were on Friday 101}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——— 
LORD LANSDOWNE AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

5 le violent outery against Mr. Balfour for not having 

shown more tact in his speeches—that was what 
the accusations against him really came to—has worked 
itself out, and now the newspapers which were hottest 
against him have virtually abandoned their crusade. We 
do not, however, intend to dwell upon the levity with 
which the whole incident was marked. Nor do we mean 
to copy this plan of making an attack upon a Minister 
one day and abandoning it the next. We gave it as our 
opinion last week that Lord Lansdowne had not shown 
himself to be a competent War Minister, and we are of 
that opinion still. We desire to return to the point, and 
to give our reasons (1) for thinking that the responsibility 
of Lord Lansdowne can and should be separated from 
that of the rest of the Cabinet, and (2) for thinking that 
Lord Lansdowne has shown himself unable to take a 
proper grasp of our military affairs, and therefore a person 
of insufficient energy and vigour to be at the head of the 
War Office at a moment of great strain. 

We are, of course, well aware that under the theory of 
the Constitution the Cabinet has a collective responsibility, 
und that the Ministry as a whole deems itself responsible 
for the acts of each one of its members. That is, when 
rightly understood, a very proper arrangement, and has 
always been maintained, and ought to be maintained, in re- 
gard to matters of policy. It must not, however, be pressed 
too far or into the domain of practical details. The whole 
Cabinet, in fact as well as in theory, share responsibility over 
a matter of policy,—such as, for instance, a declaration of 
war, or the line of action adopted in a diplomatic con- 
troversy. The theory of collective responsibility cannot, 
however, be asserted in regard to matters of detail, and as 
to the efficient. or inefficient management of a Department. 
A Cabinet Minister’s colleagues may desire, and very 
naturally do desire, to staud by him when he is under 
fie; but that must not prevent the country from 
enforcing an individual and particular responsibility 
when the failure complained of arises from want of per- 
sonal efficiency and vigour. If that is not granted, we 
put a positive premium on slackuess and incompetence. 
Many a man is prevented from taking a post beyond his 
powers by a misgiving in his own heart that he is not up 
to the work. Such misgivings often save nations and 
private businesses from blunders in matters of im- 
portance. But once grant that a man’s colleagues will 
hold him up whatever happens, and you take away a 
useful bulwark against the misfortune of men accept- 
ing posts for which they are unfitted. Again, if 
you are to assume collective Cabinet responsibility 
and press it home to the utmost, and even in cases 
of inefficiency, how are you ever to clear a Government 
of a man who has not shown himself up to his work ? 
Unless in the last resort there is an opportunity for 
getting rid of men who have been proved weak, 
how can the business of the country be properly 
conducted ? In every partnership in which there are 
a large number of partners, necessarily of varying 
capacity, the deed provides for some method of 
shelving, and there must be such a power resident in 
the Prime Minister, which he uses by “ accepting with 
sincere regret the resignation” of a colleague. It is idle 
to argue as if a Cabinet were a body which must always 
and in every case stand or fall together. To throw out an 
unpopular colleague to the wolves would be base and 
disloyal, but it is not disloyal or base to ask a Cabinet 
Minister to change his office when he has not proved a 
successful administrator. There is no novelty about our 
proposition. A Cabinet can, and in the past often has, 
found a new office for a member who has not proved 
efficient in his original post. No doubt the process is a 
disagreeable one, but when the interests of the nation are 
suffering it is madness to think of men’s feelings. But 
there is really no need to labour the point. All men 
must agree that if a Cabinet Minister has not proved 
equal to the task he has undertaken, he may be tairly and 
reasonably asked to resign or to take another office, and 
that his colleagues may agree to such change or resigna- 
tion without any injury to that principle of loyalty and 
solidarity which they naturally and rightly value so highly. 


In the present case everything turns upon whether 
Lord Lansdowne has or has not proved equal to the task 
of managing the military affairs of the nation. If hg 
has not proved equal to the task, no knowledge of hig 
devotion to the interests of the country, of his desire to 
do his best, of his many fine qualities of heart and head, 
should have any weight. If he has shown incompetence, 
it is not to the interests of the nation that he should 
remain at his post. How are we to judge of the com. 
petence or incompetence of a War Minister? Most 
certainly not by asking whether the generals he appoints 





have or have not managed to do weil in the field. To 
visit upon Lord Lansdowne the reverses suffered by our 
arinies in South Africa would be the height of injustice, 
We should never dream of preferring against him apy 
complaint based upon the fact that this or that general 
has not been successful. We base our statement that 
Lord Lansdowne has not proved himself well-fitted to hold 
the post of Secretary of State for War upon considerations 
far more general and more essential. Lord Lansdowne 
has been Minister of War for nearly five years. During that 
time he has been supreme; and yet during that time he 
has not given us an Army which'can by any possibility be 
called an effective fighting machine. No doubt people 
will say that, even granted the hypothesis that the Army 
is not an efficient fightmg machine, it is very hard 
to make Lord Lansdowne bear the blame. We do 
not think so. We have always argued in favour of keep. 
ing the civilian Secretary of War really responsible for 
our land forces, and the real head of the Army. And 
this is the system which prevails. But what does this 
fact import? It means that the office of Secretary of 
State for War involves a tremendous burden, but that 
when a man accepts that burden he cannot say latey 
that it is not his business to carry it. When a 
statesman is entrusted with the great, and as every 
patriotic man should consider it the noble, duty of 
being responsible for the military affairs of such a nation 
as ours, he should surely enter upon his duties with a 
keenness and an energy of no ordinary kind. He should 
say to himself :—‘ I have a great trust laid upon me, and to 
fulfilit properly I must be continually considering whether 
I have done, and am doing, all that can be doue to perfect 
the machine. It is true 1 have experts to help me and 
advise me, and on those experts I must leau in regard 
to many matters of detail, but it is my supreme duty 
to keep those experts up to the mark, to see that they 
do not become petrified by habit or dulled by prejudiee, 
and to use my own reason and my own common-sense to 
correct their judgments. I must never be content to sey 
that I am satisfied if they are, but I must assure mys@f 
that they have good grounds for being satisfied, and that 
they are not merely giving themselves and me an “ easy 
time.” Not an expert myself, I must thus exercise a 
ceaseless vigilance over the experts, and compel them 
to use their reason and not trust to conventions aad 
formule. Ina word, I must never be content with the 
notion that when a thing seems rotten and absurd, 
I may allow it to go on because it has gone on 
for the last twenty years without a breakdown, aad 
because people who ought to be better informed than 
I am do not seem to have noticed it, Again, I mast 
never allow kindliness, or laziness, or dislike of a conf¥ct 
to prevent me from purging the Army of incompetenee. 
I must be merciless in regard to inefliciency wherever I 
find it. Lastly, I must not hesitate to refuse to be asy 
longer responsible for the Army if I cannot persuade my 
colleagues to support me in action I consider really essen- 
tial.’ Can it be said that Lord Lansdowne has exercised 
his functions on these lines? We fear that he has—en- 
consciously, no doubt—regarded his duties rather as 
those of a figure-head chairman of a great charitable or 
ornamental corporation than as those of the Minister 
on whom the efficiency of the Army depends, and on 
whose exertions was staked the safety of the nation. 
He did his best as far as he could, but he did not go into 
the work as a man does who is determined to mal a 
great business flourish or kill himself in the effort. We 
will take an example of the way in which Lord Lansdowne 
appears to us to have erred in the carrying out of his 
duties. When three years ago there was a great public 
controversy in regard to Army reform, two things were 





urged upou the War Office,—the provision of more artillery, 
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and of more mounted troops. At the time we ourselves 


wrote very strongly as to the question of artillery, and 
also as to the mounted troops. But having made our 
protest, we regret to say that we did not follow the 
matter up. We thought, most foolishly we now admit, 
that there must be some good reason which we as 
mere journalists did not know, which, however, had 
been put before Lord Lansdowne, and had convinced him 
tbat we did not need more artillery and more mounted 
troops. At any rate, Lord Lansdowne did not listen to 
the demands for more guns and more horses, but rejected 
them. Events have proved that he was wrong. But 
that being so, we cannot see why the consequences should 
not follow which would certainly follow in the case of the 
head of a department in any well-managed business. We 
do not of course say this from any vindictive feeling, or 
because we want, as it were, to exact a forfeit for a 
blunder. We say it because Lord Lansdowne’s manage- 
ment of the War Office in the past deprives us of con- 
fidence in his action in the present and the future. If 
we thought that Lord Lansdowne, having made his 
blunder, would now throw himself into the work with 
tremendous energy and initiative we should not for one 
moment dwell upon the past. But we cannot persuade 
ourselves that he will do anything of the kind. He will 
play the part he has always played of a high-minded 
English gentleman—no mean part we admit—but he will 
show none of the tiger-will, none of the tireless vigilance 
and resource which are wanted now. Of course the 
War Office keeps its greatest secrets, but just look at some 
of the recent examples of want of vigour and energy that 
have lately been apparent. The War Office, it is stated, 
and has not been denied, had the option of buying fifteen 
thousand Basuto ponies at £15 a piece. They did not 
accept the offer ; we suppose because the military advisers, 
having determined that this is to be an infantry war, are 
not going to spoil their ‘‘ face” by admitting that ponies 
can be wanted. But surely Lord Lansdowne, if he had 
possessed any originality of mind, would have said :— 
‘Buy those ponies, whatever happens. You military ex- 
perts may be right, and they may never b2 wanted; but 
if they are wanted they will be above price. I will at any 
rate effect this insurance against the failure of the infantry 
view. Again, take the feebleness of the way in which the 
raising of the Yeomanry force has been handled. It was 
quite right to delegate the raising of that force, but it 
was not right to withhold from the Committee an abso- 
lutely free hand as to all the arrangements for that 
force. Think, too, of the way in which valuable recruits 
are running to waste because the Committee can only 
take men who ara up to a fairly high standard. 
The Government are quite right to exact that standard, 
but does it not stand to common-sense that the War Office 
should have said : ‘ Enlist all likely men, even though they 
cannot now pass, and we will give them six months’ 
training at home. It may be that they will never be 
wanted, because the war will be over. But if the war is 
not’ over they will be invaluable.’ As far as we can 
hear, Lord Lansdowne has given no such order, and hence 
some thousands of really valuable men are being lost, and 
lost for good and all,—for men peremptorily rejected once 
as “not good enough” are never likely to seek re-enlist- 
ment. O£ course these two examples do not constitute 
the whole post-belluim case against Lord Linsdowne. We 
merely cite them as examples of how utterly inadequate 
seems Lord Lansdowne’s grasp on the military problems 
of the hour. His failure to get hold of, or even to explore, 
the great reserve of trained men in the country (and, we 
may add, to pruvide mobility for the Volunteers) is a 
most serious matter, but of that our readers have, we 
fear, heard only too much in these columns. 


We can only end our remarks ona most disagreeable theme 
by asserting once more that we have no vindictive or mali- 
cious feeling against Lord Lansdowne. Asa Liberal Union- 
ist of enlightenment and high qharacter he naturally appeals 
tous strongly. We should only be too glad to be able to 
say that his tenure of the War Office has been successful 
and carried on on right lines. But we can say nothing of 
the kind, and we have, therefore, no choice but to adopt 
the thankless task of speaking out on the subject. We 
do not, of course, suppose that our protest will have any 
Practical effect. There is no more colossal humbug than 
the alleged power of the Press in such matters. Unless 





Lord Lansdowne chooses himself to recognise that he is 
uot the man for the post, and that he had better change 
his present office for some other, his position will not be 
shaken by our words. If he goes it will be of his own 
free will. Nevertheless, we shall have at least the satis- 
faction of having spoken out, and perhaps of having 
done something to check that dangerous and deadening 
notion which is creeping into English public life,—the 
notion that no man need fear any of the consequences of 
inefficiency in public affairs, provided only that his hands 
are clean. 





CONCILIATION. 


Tt. high character and invariably noble aims of Mr. 
Courtney necessarily draw attention to the letter which 
he and his colleagues on “ The South African Conciliation 
Committee” sent to the Press on Wednesday. Thus, though 
we cannot say that we think there is the slightest danger 
of our committing the criminal folly of another surrender to 
panic and sentiment combined, we may be excused for deal- 
ing with the matter. We write before we know the result of 
General Buller’s advance across the Tugela, but we can 
only say that should that advance end in failure and 
defeat, we should feel not more, but less disposed to con- 
ciliation than we did before. I£ our reasons, first for 
resisting the demand of the Boers to do what they would 
with their Outlanders, and then for resisting their 
invasion of Natal, Cape Colony, and Rhodesia, were sound 
and just, as we believe they were, then what Mr. Courtney 
and his friends call “the deplorable expenditure of blood 
and money” can make no possible difference in regard 
to the prosecution of the war. Those who supported 
the war because they thought it would be a cheap 
and easy war, and not because they thought it was a 
just war, may no doubt be influenced by the argument that 
we had better stop the effusion of blood. For our part, 
not a single argument for peace is to be drawn from the 
fact that we have suffered so heavily. We feel exactly as 
the Northerners felt when the sentimental advocates of 
peace in America—supported here, strangely enough, by 
Mr. Gladstone, though not by Mr. Bright—clamoured for 
conciliation, and for letting their “erring sisters go in 
peace.” This feeling was put with all his force and genius 
by Lowell in the verses which a correspondent of the Times 
has quoted. We will quote them again, because they well 
represent our own mental attitude when we hear the 
present cry for conciliation :-— 
“ Ther’ ’s critters yit thet talk an’ act 
Fer wut they call Conciliation : 
They’d hand a buff’lo-drove a tract 
When they wuz madder than all Bashan. 
Conciliate ? it jest means be kicked, 
No metter how they phrase an’ tone it ; 
It means that we’re to set down licked, 

That we’re poor shotes an’ glad to own it!” 
Conciliation at a moment like the present can only 
be reasonably entertained (1) by those who think that 
the war was caused by unjust and wicked action on 
our part, and that, therefore, the sooner we own our 
mistake the better ; (2) by those who are ina panic and 
want to give up because we have suffered more severely 
than their nerves can stand; (3) by those who think all 
wars wicked and unjust, and who hold the extreme 
Quaker view. Unless people feel that they come under 
one or other of these categories, they will only beat 
the air and get nothing but confusion by applying the 
poultice of “a sincere desire for conciliation” to their 
minds. For those who hold we have a just cause, who are 
not in a panic, and who do not think all wars are wroug, 
the only road to conciliation now possible is the complete 
defeat of the Boers,—a defeat of the kind suffered by the 
Southern States. Though it is necessary to point out that 
this vague if well-intentioned talk about conciliation can 
do no good, there are portions of Mr. Courtney’s letter 
with which we can agree. He and his colleagues tell us 
that they desire to disseminate “ accurate information on 
the whole dispute.” Nothing could be better. The more 
light the more chance of a proper end to the war. If Mr. 
Courtney could really show that our cause is wicked and 
unjust, he would have little difficulty in persuading the 
nation to stop the war. If, on the other hand, he fails in 
so doing, he will strengthen the hands of those who desire 
to curyit through. Mr. Courtney and his friends at once 
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suggest a very interesting object on which to turn a stream 
of light. He speaks of the British reply of August 28th 
being intended as an acceptance of nine-tenths of the Boer 
proposals made in their despatch of August 22nd, but 
adds that this was “not so understood by President 
Kruger.” One would very much like to know why 
President Kruger failed to understand what seemed plain 
enough. We are forced to believe that it was because he 
did not want to understand, and because he was determined 
on war. If Mr. Courtney thinks he can show that this 
was not so he most certainly should try to do so. He will 
have, we are sure, the fairest and most patient hearing 
from the best minds in the country. Again, we want 
more light upon what is most unfairly called the Dutch 
conspiracy, but which should, we hold, be called the Dutch 
aspiration for an independent South Africa, from which 
the British power will disappear and which is to be 
governed by Dutch ideals and with a Dutch ascendency. 
Mr. Courtney, we understand, declares that it has never 
existed, and if so, he will doubtless strive to show that 
President Steyn and President Kruger were in reality quite 
content with racial equality, and are maligned when they 
are accused of wishing to establish a Dutch supremacy 
throughout South Africa, 

But if we agree with the first of Mr. Courtney’s objects 
—zi.e,, the taking of steps “for enabling the public to form 
a just estimate of the political questions affecting the 
Colonies and States of South Africs”—we are in even 
stronger agreement with tbe second. It is thus expressed: 
—“To advocate the paramount importance of a policy, the 
object of which shal! be to re-establish goodwill between 
the British and Dutch races in South Africa, by a full 
recognition of the just claims of both, and to urge a pacific 
settlement upon these principles of the deplorable conflict 
between this country and the two Republics at the 
earliest moment when such a settlement is practicable.” 
We could not wish for a better general statement of what 
our ideals should be in regard to South Africa. Apply 
the principle of “goodwill between the races by the recog- 
nition of the just claims of both” to the Transvaal, and 
you get a great deal more than the Ou:la:.der petitioners 
everasked. If nosubtletyand special plesding are intended 
—as we are certain they are not intended in any document 
to which Mr. Courtney lends his name—the just claims of 
both races must mean racial equality. It must mean an 
equal share in the government of the country by all the 
inhabitants, Dutch and British. It must mean that the 
will of the majority of the people shall prevail in the 
Legislature. It must mean that neither race shall be 
excluded from the Administration. It must mean that 
the two languages shall be placed on an equality. It must 
mean that both races shall be allowed to carry arms. In 
fact, it must mean that men of British race in the Transvaal 
should be treated as men of Dutch race have been treated 
in Natal. But if Mr. Courtney and his friends really want 
this, let them join with the rest of their conntrymen in a 
vigorous prosecution of the war, for that is the way to 
obtain it. No one seriously denies—' hough we admit that 
a few half-hearted attempts at denial are made for contro- 
versial purposes—that if we win the war the ultimate 
result will be the establishment of absolute racial equality 
and real self-government in the Transvaal. That was 
Lord Salisbury’s pledge, and considering the history of 
Canada and of the Cape, who can doubt its fulfilment ? 
We have neither the machinery nor the desire to deal 
permanently with white communities except as self-govern- 
ing parts of the Empire. Surely Mr, Courtney does not 
seriously believe that the defeat of the Boers would mean 
turning them into Outianders, permanently depriving them 
of the vote, refusing equality to their language, and gener- 
ally treating them as they have hitherto treated us. But 
supposing the Boers win? Does any one imagine that they 
will really yield equality to the British,—even if they were 
to admit it as a theoretic ideal? Does Mr. Courtney 
believe that the Transvaal would retain its independence, 
and that nevertheless we should see the Boer oligarchy 
frankly and ungrudgingly descend from its position of 
privilege and power and bestow equal rights on the British ? 
We can hardly think he does. Therefore, as it seems to 
us, he and his friends must, if they will really face the 
facts and yet maintain their main object, become the 
strongest supporters of the policy of the Government. 
By committing themselves to the principle of justice—for 





iii 
in this case justice must mean equality to both races 
Mr. Courtney and his friends commit themselves to thy 
overthrow of the Boer oligarchy at Pretoria. We fear 
however, that it is of little practical use to point out such 
facts as these. The men who, like Mr. Courtney, think 
the Boers are in the right and we in the wrong, have, wo 
are afraid, hardened their hearts to all arguments except 
those that tell on their own side, We will not say they 
have “lost minds,” but their minds are, we belieya 
sophisticated by false sentiment. It is no new thing 
after all to find such sophistication, Many good, and 
even wise, men gave way to a similar outbreak of sophistry 
at the time of the American Civil War. Mr. Gladstone 
no doubt, sincerely thought that the Southerners were jn 
the position of the oppressed nationalities whose cause he 
had so bravely championed in Italy. The slave-owning 
oligarchy of the South appeared to him a people rightly 
struggling to be free, and he honestly thought Jefferson 
Davis was fighting for liberty and Abraham Lincoln for 
empire. Well, he and his supporters did not prove right, 
in spite of Bull Run and three years of reverses and dis. 
appointments, and “the manifest hand of Providence” 
that Southern sympathisers saw in those reverses and 
disappointments. So will it be, we trust, with Mr, 
Courtney, Mr. Selous, and Mr. Mackarness. They will, 
we trust, live to see that success for the British arms 
will not mean a defeat but a victory for freedom. ‘They 
may even come to acknowledge in the face of larger 
knowledge that the Transvaal was not the noble-minded, 
simple-hearted, God-fearing, law-abiding, and justice. 
loving State that they now imagine it. 





AUSTRIA AND DISINTEGRATION. 


E have often insisted on the two forces—one per. 
manent, the other dependent on a particular life 
—which make for the continued unity of the Austro. 
Hungarian Empire. Never certainly was the need for 
the operation of these forces greater or more urgent than 
it is at this moment. Parliamentary government is at 
an end in the Austrian half of the Empire, and its 
survival in the Hungarian half only brings into greater 
prominence the want of any mutual understanding between 
the two portions. In the happy phrase recorded by the 
Vienna correspondent of the Times, “ Hungary is getting 
tired of having to stay in bed every time Austria happens 
to be taken ill.” It is of little use to pass measures and 
enter into arrangements which depend for their validity 
on the consent of a Parliament which only lives by means 
of recurrent prorogations. There is, it is true, an article 
in the Austrian Constitution which allows things to be 
done by Imperial decree when it proves impossible to get 
them done by legislation. But, convenient as_ this 
provision is, the two results are not identical A 
Parliamentary Government like that of Hungary is not 
happy when the co-ordinate Government of the other half 
of the Empire has become autocratic instead of Purlia- 
mentary, nor can it feel sure that in the event of a revival of 
Parliamentary vitality what has been enacted in the interval 
would command entire acceptance. If the Empire is to 
remain one, it is of the highest importance that the political 
machinery in the two halves of it should work with some- 
thing like equal smoothness, For some time past it has 
been nearer the truth to say that in the Austrian half it 
has ceased working altogether. Parliamentary institu- 
tions, if they are to be of any use, demand a recognition 
of the elementary fact that both sides of the Chamber 
have a right to be heard. But this recognition is precisely 
what the majority and the minority in the Austrian 
Parliament are alike unwilling to give. The Germans 
will not listen to the Czechs, the Czechs will not 
listen to the Germans. And the refusal to listen implies 
much more than a refusal to pay any heed to the argu- 
ments used ; it implies a zooted determination not to give 
them a hearing, even in the physical sense of the term. 
A Session of the Reichsrath is an almost continuous repro- 
duction of what not so long ago used to be known at 
Westminster as “an Irish night.” There are practically 
no rules of procedure, nor anv means of getting rid of 
Members who persist in making discussion impossible. 
When debate is out of the question, the work of a Parlia- 
ment is at an end. It can neither make laws nor criticise 
administration. For any service that it can do to the 
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nation it professedly represents it may as well have never 
been elected. ‘No remonstrance, however, is of the 
slightest avail. The warning that they are putting 
Parliamentary institutions in peril has no terrors for men 
who see in the destruction of Parliamentary institutions 
the first step towards the breaking of a tie which each 

arty has come to regard as injurious to its racial interests. 
Absolute supremacy or complete constitutional indepen- 
dence are the only alternatives which either will tolerate. 
Both solutions are incompatible with the continuance of a 
Parliament in which Czechs and Germans are alike repre- 
sented and are supposed to make laws for their common 
benefit. 

The two forces which counteract this tendency are, of 
course, the Emperor Francis Joseph, and the external 
dangers which would threaten his subjects if the Empire 
of which they form part were broken in pieces. The first 
of these forees has lately been seen in unusually vigorous 
action, The calming and healing influence of the 
Emperor’s intervention in political crises has commonly 
been exerted behind the scenes, This or that party leader 
bas been summoned to the Palace, and has come away 
with a determination to make another effort in the direc- 
tion of tolefance or compromise. The result of the inter- 
view has been visible, but what actually passed at it has 
remained a secret. This time the Emperor has pursued a 
different plan. He has spoken, at unusual length and 
with unusual publicity, to Dr. Stransky, one of the Czech 
leaders, and he has done this after a dinner to the Parlia- 
mentary Delegations, and in the hearing of some at least 
of the other guests. In the Committee on the Army 
Estimates Dr. Stransky had spoken strongly on the lan- 
guage question, and had maintained the right of the Czech 
R servists at their annual muster to answer the roll-call in 
their own tongue,—to reply “zde,” instead of “ hier.” 
The law does not say in what language they shall 
reply, and, in Dr. Stransky’s opinion, the military 
authorities will do well not to be more precise 
than the law. The Czech people are greatly excited on 
the question of language, and if their feelings are not 
taken into account there may, Dr. Stransky hints, be 
“regrettable consequences.” Possibly if the question did 
not touch the Army the Emperor might have accepted 
Dr. Stransky’s defence of his speech. It is true, no 
doubt, that the use of strong language in Parliamentary 
debates may have a tendency to create agitation outside. 
But if abstention from strong language leads the electors 
to consider that their interests are not properly looked 
after by their representatives it may have the same result. 
Whether the proceedings of the Ozech members of the 
Delegation were more calculated to calm or to stimulate 
popular excitement we will not undertake to say, but Dr. 
Stransky’s position is certainly arguable, and we imagiue 
that on other occasions the Emperor himself has admitted 
this. This time, however, the controversy touches one of the 
two departments of national life which the Emperor 
inakes especially his own,—the Army, and foreign affairs. 
“Tn military matters,” he told Dr. Stransky, he will not 
“tolerate trifling of any kind.” He is prepared, if necessary, 
to go the length of proclaiming a state of siege, and he 
will leave those condemned under it to bear whatever 
penalty is inflicted on them. He will “not grant any 
amnesties.” Dr, Stransky’s contention that the law 
leaves the R servist free to answer the roll-call in any 
language he pleases was at once brushed aside as 
a mere “Jawyer’s argument.” In the Army the only 
language officially employed is German, and every 
soldier must master enough of German to understand 
orders and answer questions, The reason for this is obvious 
enouga. If the absence of any law declaring what language 
shall be used in the Army were to be taken as a prohibition 
to the military authorities to make any regulation on the 
subject, the Austrian Army might speedily find Babel 
reproduced in its ranks. The choice of an officer would 
often depend on the particular languages he was able to 
speak, But though the utility of the rule which makes 
German the universal military language is beyond dispute, 
insistence on it is still a very grave exertion of the 
Emperor’s power. It is, in fact, the rejection by the 
supreme authority of all attempts at a compromise on the 
language question in the Army. Probably neither 
Germans nor Czechs object to the principle that the whole 
Army must have one official language. The point that 
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divides them is what that official language shall be. To 
allow each soldier to speak in his own tongue may have 
seemed to offer a way out of the difficulty, but it is a way 
vhich the Emperor absolutely refuses to entertain. It 
remains to be seen what the effect of this unusually pro- 
nounced exertion of his authority will be. If the “zde” 
agitation subsides in consequence of it, the Emperor will 
have gained a very real victory. If the agitation continues 
unchecked, its repression by force will become inevitable, 
and the Emperor’s function as a harmonising and pacifying 
influence will be at an end. 

The Empire will then have to depend for the maintenance 
of its present unity either on the recognition by Czechs 
and Germans alike that in the last resort they have more 
to lose than to gain by dissolving into their separate 
nationalities, or on the discovery of some modus vivendi 
which shall enable these nationalities to live side by side 
without the intervention of any common Parliament. We 
bave been accustomed to look upon the first of these 
solutions as the one which will in the long run be adopted, 
and if the teachings of common-sense are listened to 
this view of the situation will eventually be taken by both 
parties. An Austria broken up into its component 
elements would be an Austria at the mercy of powerful 
neighbours, and virtually left to make its choice between 
absorption and conquest. The danger is that this pro- 
spect, so certain in the eyes of unbiassed observers, may 
be so obscured by racial passion that it will cease to be a 
factor in the political calculations of those with whom the 
decision will rest. We are disposed to hope, however, 
that things may be prevented from going to this length 
by a voluntary return to an earlier and more rudimentary 
form of government. Austria, like some other countries, 
seems happier during a prorogation than when Parlia- 
ment is actually sitting, and a perpetaal prorogation, 
which should leave the affairs of each nationality to be 
administered by the local Assemblies, might offer a means 
of avoiding the difficulty which it seems impossible to 
surmount. 





RELIGION IN EDUCATION. 


HE new number of the Church Quarterly Review 
publishes a report on elementary education from 

the Churchman’s point of view, drawn up by a committee 
of the clergy of Leeds. This able document gives a survey 
of the course pursued by the Church and her friends of 
late years in regard to primary schools, which certainly 
has the merit of candour. It shows that there has been 
a plentiful lack of definite and consistent policy on the 
Church’s part since the passing of the Free Education 
Act of 1891 diminished the resources of many of her 
schools, at a time when the educational demands made on 
them were in process of steady expansion. We do not 
propose to go into that aspect of the subject, interesting 
and instructive though it be. Rather is it our desire to 
regard the Church Quarterly article as serving, with other 
recent utterances, to show that there is a steady and 
marked development of opinion among experienced and 
competent Church educationists towards a point at which, 
as it seems to us, Nonconformist educationists right 
strike hands with them and unite in working towards 
@ permanent and beneficent settlement of a long-standing 
and widely injurious controversy. We start with the 
confident assumption that among the great body of 
Nonconformists there is quite as strong a feeling as 
among the great body of Churchmen and Roman 
Catholics that religion is an absolutely vital element 
of all education worthy of the name. They recognise, 
we know well, that alike for the solution of our 
creat social problems at home, and for the worthy dis- 
charge of our vast Imperial responsibilities abroad, it is 
essential that the English should be a religions people,— 
that in both directions a readiness to face personal saeri- 
tices is and will be called for, not only at times of obvious 
crisis, like the present, but steadily and at all times, and 
that a temper of that quality can only be expected to 
flourish permanently in a distinctly Christian nation. 
Such a nation, as they would agree, can only exist if from 
generation to generation it is brought up in the fail. 
And that can only happen if in schools tor all classes tie 
essential doctrines of Christianity are plainly taugh! and 
an atmosphere corresponding to them maintained, Time 
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was, no doubt, when Nonconformists largely held that 
while education without religion was vain, or worse, it 
was not the part of the State to undertake the provision 
of religious teaching. And, as the logical sequence of 
that principle, it was held that the whole work of 
public education must be conducted on voluntaryist 
lines. Since, however, by the Act of 1870, the nation 
declared, through Parliament, that the education of the 
children of the working classes, at any rate, was an 
enterprise so vast as absolutely to necessitate the 
employment of public resources for it on a large scale, 
there has been an increasingly general recognition among 
Nonconformists that the instruction so given ought to 
embrace the principles and the spirit of Christianity. And, 
as we believe, they would contemplate with alarm and 
aversion the prospect, if they believe that it existed, of a 
drift in the educational sphere towards secularisation, or 
even towards a decided diminution in the prominence 
now occupied by the religious element, and would feel it 
their duty if possible to avert such a danger. 

Now that is the danger which, in many of the Northern 
towns and also in London, lies before us if no understand- 
ing can be come to, and embodied in legislation, with 
regard to the increased participation of existing denomi- 
national schools in support from public resources. In 
the country districts, and in many—perhaps most—of the 
towns, of the South of England, the aid-grant made to 
the voluntary schools, under the Act of 1897, has proved 
quite sufficient to place them in a fairly secure financial 
position. But in the Metropolis and in many of the 
great industrial centres of the North itis far otherwise. 
There the competition of the Board-schools, drawing on 
an inexhaustible purse, and so able to meet without 
difficulty the rightly rising requirements of the Education 
Department and the growing local sense of the importance 
of w high standard of secular education, puts the voluntary 
schools at an increasingly hopeless disadvantage. This has 
only been temporarily mitigated by the aid-grant, and 
the fatal drift towards starvation has been unmistakably 
resumed. Churchmen in these cases cannot fairly be held 
worthy of blame for their failure to meet out of their own 
pockets the growing charges which must be met if their 
schools are to hold their own. Toa very large extent, in 
all thickly populated districts the machinery of the Church 
of England is on a purely voluntary basis,—churches, 
mission-rooms, and clergy being provided and supported 
out of funds raised by the present generation or their 
immediate predecessors. That is perfectly right, but it 
clearly creates a situation in which, sooner or later, and, 
as we believe the best opinion is, in the course of not 
many years, inability to maintain Church schools, under 
existing conditions of educational progress and Board- 
school competition, will become inevitable. To us, we are 
bound to say, the prospect seems one of very real hard- 
ship not merely to Churchmen, but to all the upholders 
of voluntary schools. We do not think that the hard- 
ship of having their schools closed and being obliged 
to accept, in substitution, an education which, though it 
may be secularly superior, is, in their opinion, distinctly 


less adequate from a religious point of view, is one | 


which ought to be inflicted, if it can possibly be 
avoided without causing injustice elsewhere, or pro- 
ducing general injury to the cause of education. Nor 
do we think it fair, subject to the same qualifications, 
that in growing districts Churchmen, or ihe members 
of any other religious denomination, should be denied 
the right, if they can find the necessary means, of 
building and opening a grant-earning school where there 
is no adequate provision for children whose parents belong 
to the denomination concerned. Such is not the law, as 
the Church Quarterly article points out, in Scotland, and 
there is no conceivable reason, in equity, why it should 
continue to be the law in England. 

The point, however, which we are more concerned to 
press is that the decline of special interest on the part of 
competent educationists in the religious side of educa- 
tion, which must result if, as years pass, one denominational 
school after another is closed, and none opened, in many 
of the most intellectually active parts of the country, will 
mean a loss to the interests of religion in England, 
which Nonconformists, of all bodies, as well as Church- 
men and Roman Catholics, ought to recognise. It is of 


the essence of effective religious teaching—eti-ctive, that 


is to say, for the building up of faith and aharacter—that 
there should be personal interest in the subject, and 
genuine faith, on the part of the teachers and those who 
control them. We do not doubt that, in a very large 
number of cases, the religious teaching in Board-schools 
fulfils these conditions. But it seems to us beyond 
dispute that in a universal Board-school syatem resting, 
in part, on the wreck of denominational schools, the 
average level of personal interest and faith in what was 
taught, on the part of teachers and managers, would be very 
seriously lower than under our present dual system. We 
commend that aspect of the subject to the @reful attention 
of all Nonconformist friends of the Board-school system, 
And in doing so we would refer to the faet illastrated by 
the Church Quarterly article and by Mr. T. O. Horsfall’s 
papers, on which we commented on October 28th last, of 
a steady spread among Church educationists of a readi- 
ness to submit the secular teaching in- their schools to 
adequate supervision on the part of local authorities, in 
return for admission to participation in the rates, Mr. Hors. 
fall, and the Manchester educationists whom he influences, 
prefer a more drastic change in existing conditions of 
control than is put forward by the Leeds educationists who 
are responsible for the article in the Ohurak Quarterly. 
Bat the details, though doubtless important, do not seem 
to us of vital consequence. The essential matter is that 
Churchmen are increasingly ready to accept such a 
measure of local control over the secular teaching given in 
their schools as would afford an adequate guarantee 
that money given from the rates was worthily applied. 
The Nonconformists, we fully acknowledge, are strong 
enough to prevent auy such settlement, and to keep 
unmodified a state of things which will probably result in 
the extinction of very many voluntary schools. We can- 
not believe, however, that they will, on reflection, desire to 
take this advantage of the tide of events in the educational 
world. We cannot believe it, because, as we hold, their 
doing so would be distinctly injurious to the interests of 
religion in the country asa whole. Not until they have 
rejected the advances which Churchmen have made, or 
put forward conditions which Churchmen have rejected, 
shall we believe that a satisfactory solution of the 
problem of religious education is impossible. It should 
be added that Churchmen are increasingly ready to 
accept, and even to propose, arrangements by which the 
special grievances felt by Nonconformists in the country 
districts under the present system may be mitigated or 
removed. 





THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL IDHAL. 


Ei psychology of nations is still the vaguest of 
sciences, and ingenious theorists like M. Le Bon 
have scarcely raised it to a systematic study. <A foreign 
observer can sometimes see more clearly the trend of a 
country’s development than a native, but a whole library 
of false prophecies, from the time when John Adams in 
1778 predicted a speedy revolution in England and a long 
period of prosperous monarchy in France, shows the falli- 
bility of external judgments. Prophecy on the immediate 
future of any State is a peculiarly gratuitous form of 
error, for the observer is incapable ot telling the tim»- 
limit of the tendencies which he can distinguish. Lut 
forecast is one thing and observation another, and it is 
sometimes possible to note the aims and interests of 
another nation without binding oneself to a theory of 
their ultimate issue. We ourselves have long been the 
target for foreign criticism, althoagh with our singular 
historical development we are il] adapted for an 
easy understanding on the part of our neighbours. 
But Russia is in a different cage. Her history 
for practical purposes is short; her development hus 
been in the main simple and intelligible; and while the 
details of her policy have been often obscnre, its general 
aim has rarely been secret. The Russian ideal of 
empire is a subject we cannot afford to neglect, for it may 
lie with ourselves whether it is to run parallel to or come 
into conflict with our own. 

The newspapers for the last fortnight have been ful! 
of alarmist telegrams, in which Russian hostility is 
insisted upon, and half-friendly foreign opinions .are 
quoted as to our danger. Before considering such 





reports if may be well to Jook at the actual conditions of 
Rassian statesmanship. We frequeatly err in under: 
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estimating the complexity of our neighbours’ affairs, and 
we have been far too prone in the past to look upon 
Russia ag @ huge Power guided towards one simple and 
obvious end. Atthe present moment there is no such 
unity in the Russian Government. On the 13th of the 
month the Czar issued a Rescript which may be taken 
ag the Imperial countersign upon the policy to which 
Count Meravieff has set his hand. He is thanked in 
glowing terms for his “ eminently useful labours and devo- 
tion to the Throne,” and the “ assistance he has rendered 
in developing and increasing the prestige of Russia by the 
pacific settlement of the complex probiems of external 
policy.” The appointment of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in 1897 was almost contemporary with the 
appointment of General Kuropatkin to the important post 
of Minister of War. As Governor of the Central Asian 
provinces he had shown himself a skilful administrator 
and an energetic military reformer. In particular he was 
responsible for the large increase of the Russian forces in 
the territory north of the Oxus, and in general he was 
the type and embodiment of the new militarism. Here, 
then, we find one section of the Administration which has 
a definite and consistent Imperial ideal. Expansion, 
increased warlike efliciency, a better distribution of 
forces, and a general strengthening of frontier garrisons, 
are the watchwords of the school. But almost on the 
date of the tribute to Count Muravieff, M. de Witte 
issued his Budget, where, as is natural for a Finance 
Minister, the current uneasiness and fear of possible 
political complications are touched upon with regret. The 
tone of the Budget is characteristic of another temper 
which prevails in Ministerial councils. There is another 
ideal than that of the soldier and the ex-diplomatist. 
Russia is a vast country with great undeveloped resources, 
au imperfect system of finance, and many administrative 
abuses, To M. de Witte and his school it is of the first 
importance to set one’s own house in order before indulg- 
ing in grandiose dreams of empire. The power which 
M. de Witte exercises, connected as he is with none of the 
great bureaucratic houses and imbued with a most demo- 
cratic love of reform, indicates a widely-spread feeling 
which we are too slow to recognise. The statesman who 
would have Russia mass armies on her frontier, spend 
gigantic sums yearly on her Army and Navy, and pick up 
odds and ends of territory throughout the globe, wiil 
meet With strenuous opposition from the statesman who has 
to provide the money, and who in any case would prefer to 
spend it on schemes of internal reform. Indeed, through- 
out the whole of preseut-day Russian politics there runs 
this curious antithesis, this balance of parties and ideals,— 
the crisis in Finland and the Peace Rescript, M. Pobyedon- 
ostseff with his Holy Synod and the radical M. de Witte. 


The sensational news of the last fortnight, on which 
certun papers would fain raise a new Russophobe scare, 
means little more that a few additional steps in a per- 
fectly well-known enterprise,—and one, we may add, which 
need not necessarily be injurious to us, though we may 
easily render it injurious by a policy of combined 
grudge and panic. The advance guard of the Caucasian 
Army Corps has been transported in eight days from 
the Caucasus to the borders of Afghanistan, The 
route was by railway from Tiflis to Baku, by sea 
from Baku to Krasnovodsk, and then by railway to their 
destination at Kushka, The incident seems to call for 
little comment. The report of dynastic changes in 
Afghanistan and trouble among the frontier tribes has 
not been confirmed, and the transport is little more than 
a solution of an academic problem. The comments of 
various (jerman papers, which raise the old cry of a 
threatened invasion of India, may safely be disregarded. 
But the transport reveals a new perfection in the Russian 
military organisation. The immense difficulties of the 
Oestral Asian country have been successfully conquered. 
The improvement is a radical one, for speedy transport 
and mobilisation lies at the bottom of any army retorm, 
and the power to annihilate distance is the rarest of mili- 
tary attributes. But there are signs of activity in other 
spheres, in the direction of that commercial enterprise which 
M. de Witte longs to foster. The recent naval prepara- 
tions in the Far East, which are ostensibly to protect 
Bugsian commerce, and the persistent attempts made to 
gein a coaling-station in Siam, dating from the appoint- 
Ment of » Russian Minister to Bangkok, show the begin- 








ning of far-reaching: commercial designs in the Pacific. 
All these facts, together with the recent note on the sup- 
pression of foreign State telegrams by England, have 
served to persuade many Continental journalists that 
England is on the eve of attack by her great Eastern 
rival, and the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna takes leave to 
regret the coming overthrow of the “land of Cromwell 
and Shakespeare.” 

The alarm is silly enough, but the facts are interesting 
to any one who speculates on the future of Russia. Of all 
European Powers she has in her most of the material of 
future greatness. We may safely dismiss the rhetorical 
dreams of the Panslavists with their “ Holy Russian 
Empire,” but enough remains of solid and serious 
promise. She has great possibilities of wealth, she has in 
the main escaped the curse of “ Occidentalism,” that sick- 
ness born of shallow scepticism and surface education 
which M. Pobyedonostseff has described, and she is still 
young and untired. But her danger is already apparent. 
The splendid dream of empire has come prematurely. 
She would advance before she has developed, and rule 
other lands before she has learned fully to rule her own. 
Oppressed with her magnitude, she has found it hard to 
bear patiently the delays of self-reconstruction. Hence 
come the two parties in the Government,—both progres- 
sive, both vigorous, one demanding internal reform, the 
other seeking external empire. At present she seems to 
have chosen for the latter, but sooner or later she must 
come to feel the unwisdom of her choice. An Empire and 
commercial supremacy can only be built upon a genuine 
and healthy national life, and Russia, while she has the 
materials for such a life, has hitherto neglected to use 
them. Militarism and economic reform, where the former 
is so triumphant and the latter so urgent, are the lion and 
the lamb which will never lie down together. 

We have heard much of the “absent-minded” methods of 
Britain in the creation of her Empire, and some historians 
have depicted her as a sort of careless giantess, adding 
land to land in her sleep. The description may or may 
not be true of ourselves, but it is most certainly nct 
true of Russia. It is this that gives Russian policy 
its peculiar interest,—the fact that it is a conscious effort 
to realise a concrete Imperial ambition. Room to turn in, 
ports by which to develop her commerce, new lands to 
give her the much-needed wealth,—such are the details 
of her scheme. We have often pointed out the dangers 
of the current Russophobe tendencies. To put needless 
difficulties in her path and confine her just energies is to 
prepare the way for an explosion which may bring ruin to 
ourselves. To scream at the first hint of a Pacific sea-port 
which Russia has been seeking since the seventeenth 
century, and to raise unnecessarily the bogey of the 
Indian frontier, are scarcely the methods of a wise policy. 
The present dangers to Britain are small and remote. 
An attack upon India from the North would be the most 
difficult operation in the world’s history, and without 
absolute naval supremacy she would not hold the country 
for a week. Its wealth would be useless to her unless she 
controlled the seas, and her control of the seas is still in 
the far future. But, on the other hand, it is equally un- 
wise to disregard the meaning of her Imperial ambitions. 
She is developing as an aggressive military Power, and 
the rdle of peace-apostle to the globe, which amiable 
faddists like Herr von Bloch of Warsaw would assign to 
her, is far indeed from her ambitions. Hitherto it has been 
an unbroken development, and if it continued as such it 
would soon be a menace to every Power with colonies or 
foreign possessions. But how soon the easy advance may 
be broken by internal unrest is a question well within the 
sphere of practical politics. 

In any case, it is not we, but the Continental Powers 
who are really menaced by a mighty Russia. Think of 
what a well-organised, aggressive Russia means to 
Germany and to Austria, who march with her already for 
hundreds of miles, and what an all-powerful Russia will 
mean for France and the other Mediterranean Powers when 
Russia holds Constantinople. We laugh, and rightly 
laugh, at our quidnunes who make so awful a bogey of 
Russia, but a Prussian or an Austrian may be excused 
for getting Russia on the brain and not being able to 
sleep at night for thinking of the Cossacks on the frontier. 
We are the great sea-Power. Russia the great land- 
Power. Ruzsia does not uaturally lie across our path 
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and only the united efforts of an inept diplomacy and a 
purblind public opinion could manage to drag her into 
such a position, <A little plain speaking and plain action 
is all that is wanted to put our relations with Russia even 
in Persia on a proper basis. 





JAMES MARTINEAU. 
PUNE first thought which occurs to the mind when thinking 
of the late Dr. Martineau is his quite unique personality. 
England will be likely to see another Gladstone, Tennyzon, 
Ruskin, or Arnold before she sees another Martinean. We 
do not say that Dr. Martineau was a greater man than any 
of these, that he had a more powerful mind or a finer 
spiritual nature. We do say that he was a rarer type of man 
than any of them. He was alike French and English. From 
his Huguenot ancestors, who went to the old city of Norwich 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Martineau had 
inherited the very finest elements of the best mind and 
character of France, so that he was akin to Fénelon, Pascal, 
Joubert. At the same time he had imbibed the best English 
spirit, the solid character of the “ grave livers” of English 
Noneconformity. This blending of the best elements of two 
nations, combining the strongest moral and intellectual 
qualities, went to the building up of a personality so power- 
ful and so unique, that whoever came under its gracious spell 
was never quite the same person afterwards, He had seen a 
vision; a higher order of man had touched his own nature, 
and had suggested to him heights and depths heretofore 
unknown. It was not that any new set of opinions had been 
presented to him. We doubt whether the historian of the 
English thought of our time will credit Martineau with any 
distinct modification of the theological or philosophical opinions 
of this age. It was something that went below opinion; it 
wus a revelation of spiritual character and power. That was 
the impressive thing in James Martineau. Holding this view, 
we should, perhaps, appraise differently from some the value 
of his writings. Important as are such of his later works as 
the “Types of Ethical Theory” or “The Seat of Authority 
in Religion,” we bave no hesitation in saying that in his 
wonderfal sermons known collectively as “ Hours of Thonght 
on Sacred Things,” and in his “ Endeavonrs after the Christian 
Life,” the real Martineau, the spiritual teacher who will en- 
dure, has accomplished his greatest and finest work. 


In these discourses opinion disappears, theological differ- 
ences are forgotten, nothing repels or divides, every word 
tends to unite. The appeal is to the deepest in us, and 
it springs from a spiritual confidence in which we too 
confide. We do not question, we passively receive. [Like 
the impulse from a vernal wood, like the salt breath 
of the sea, the healing influence steals on us. We 
are liberated from the vulgar and the mean and the 
transient into an ampler ether, a diviner air. We do not 
ask for the writer’s credentials any more than we trouble 
ourseives with his opinions,—the credentials are there. This 
man at least knows our needs, he shares our experiences, he 
wings his way towards a heaven to which our fainter aspira- 
tions would lead us. Spirit speaks to spirit in these pages, 
which are worthy of the finest mysticism of the Catholic 
Church at her best, while at the same time manly, healthy, 
in harmony with human reason, and couched in a singularly 
noble and remarkable prose style. One must not, in passing, 
omit to refer to Dr. Martineau’s style, Its severity and 
restraint perchance repel some. But he who thinks that the 
note of distinction is the finest element in prose literature, 
will then admit that while Ruskin or Arnold may give 
greater and more varied delight, we should lose one of the 
finest and purest products of our time had we not the 
dignified prose writings of James Martineau. 


It is remarkable to note Martineau’s singular combination 
of an almost ascetic piety, an almost cloistral introspection, 
with a bold and increasingly radical criticism of the sacred 
documents, The Unitarians among whom Dr. Martineau 
was brought up were very different people from the same 
body to-day. They held by a mechanicai philosophy which has 
been mainly abandoned, but they were no more in advance 


Epistles Unitarian views. This union of a dogmatic inter. 
pretation of Christianity with a mechanical philosophy 
was first broken up by Channing, whose noble spiritual 
fervour influenced Old as well as New England. At 
the same time began the new German historical criticism, 
Ont of that double movement James Martineau wag 
born. He represented a new piety with a new learning, 
and somehow, though one would say that radiéal criticism 
was apt to be fatal to deep-seated religious faith, it has been 
Martineau’s distinction that as he grew in years his spiritual 
insight waxed keener, while his critical opinions carried him 
far from the old traditional Unitarianism of his youth. He 
seems to have ultimately arrived at a position with regard to 
Biblical eriticism identical with that of the most advanced 
German and Datch schools, while in regard to the inward 
pieties of the heart he was more intensely Christian than 
ever. It might be thought strange that he was not 
troubled or perplexed by the thought that this apparent 
contradiction would prove fatal to the organisation of 
Christianity, for on the one hand it eut at the roots of the 
Christian Church, while on the other it laboured to preserve 
that character and that faith for the cultivation of which the 
Christian Chureh exists. It may be doubted, however, whether 
Dr. Martineau saw the antinomy involved, on account of the 
strong bent of his mind in the direction of Quakerism. He 
had no ecclesiastical bias. To him Christianity was an inward 
and spiritual belief which needed but the simplest forms of 
outward expression. It was this feeling, perhaps, which 
made him so marked an individualist, and which has, perhaps, 
retarded bis influence on the minds of a generation which is 
eminently social. 

Dr. Martineau’s individualism was accentuated by the 
Whiggism into which he was born and to which he held in 
the main all his life long. He had no love for democracy, 
and he had a strong hatred for anything in the shape of 
Socialism. Taking his ethics from Butler, and probably his 
political philosophy from Locke, he had much of the 
eighteenth-century thought in his fibre bound up with his 
life. He saw, as some of our present-day enthusiasts do not 
see, the infinite worth of the individual. His error, so far as 
he came short of a rounded philosophy of life, lay perhaps in 
the fact that he did not see ali the many-sided relations of 
the individual, and how formal a word individuality is when 
the social factors which have made it up are not fully taken 
into consideration. Hence his political and his ethical philo- 
sophy hang together, and one feels that he was perchance 
hardly fit to do full justice to the great historic Churches 
whose conception, not of the doctrines, but of the social 
interpretation of Christianity is so unlike his own simple 
creed. We find, therefore, that with the new Kantian 
ereed, or with Hegelianism as now taught in several 
Scottish Universities and also at Oxford, Martineau had 
small sympathy. The great difficulty with Hegelianism is to 
separate the person from the world-stuff in which he is inter- 
woven so as to clearly present him on the stage of history, 
Philosophically, Hegelianism tends to run into Panthcism; 
socially and politically, into Socialism. Dr. Martineau felt 
the risks, it may well be, a little too keenly. 


It isa rather painful fact, but we feel honestly bound to 
state it, that Martineau was not adequately appreciated in 
England. No doubt his subtle mind was not altogether 
comprehensible to even the cultivated English intellect, but 
that is not sufficient to account for the fact that while 
Leyden and Harvard honoured his great services to ethics 
and religion a generation ago, Oxford only recognised his 
existence long after he had passed his eightieth year, and 
Cambridge does not seem yet to have heard of him. Matthew 
Arnold said that Nonconformity was not in the main stream 
of national culture. Surely that will be admitted to be a 
taunt both unworthy and untrue when we remember that the 
Nonconformists can number among them a Dale, an Allon, 
a Baldwin Brown, and a Martineau. But that being so 
it is for our seats of learning to recognise that fact. 
That they are doing so more than formerly we are glad to 
know. Butassuredly it is not tothe credit of our Univer- 
sities that they were officially ignorant of the existence of 
one of the chief religious thinkers of the century for years 





of the orthodox Churches in criticism than in spiritual power. 
W wat they did was to read into the Gospels and the Pauline ; 





after he bad been warmly honoured by foreign seats of 
culture. 
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BOOKS WE THINK WE HAVE READ. 
HERE are essentials of respectability which we al: 
assume about our neighbours (and ourselves), as, that 
they (and we) do not lie, “unless they be so disposed or it 
stands them in good stea d,” are no cowards, except for reasons 
that Falstaff might approve, do not pay less than a weekly 
minimum to the laundress, feel notemptation to put their table- 
knives where Germans are supposed to put them, and are not 
jgnorant of certain books. Not without indignation we often 
detect a neighbour coming short in one or other requirement; 
more in sorrow than in anger we now and then have to confess 
the same of and to ourselves, Shortcomings of the literary 
kind differ somewhat from the rest; they are oftener realised, 
but the pang is less acute ; custom stales it; we get to know 
the flash of self-reproach followed by the swift relieving | 
thunder of good resolution, which so habitually rambles | 
away into ineffectual silence that anything but vanwn fulinen 
is something of a portent. Still, it is with a genuine shock 
of vexed surprise that we surrender again and again the 
comfortable conviction that we have read all that decency 
yequires of an educated man, and plead guilty to Mr, Frederic 
Harrison’s indictment, “ the incorrigible habit of reading the 
Little books.” Gigadibs, the literary man, may be presumed safe | 
against such shocks; the great books are very much his stock- 
jn-trade; if he neglects them, he soon finds himself hampered at 
every turn, dare not hazard some telling allusion for fear of a 
blunder; but alas for the rest of us! the little books, and 
the illiterate pains and joys of living, are too engrossing. 
Some sociable athlete of five-and-twenty remarks that it is a 
queer thing, but up to fiftecn he was so devoted a reader that 
he could never be got out of the house. His literature now is 
the Sporting Lise; it cs queer: eredimus guia tmpossibile ; 
yet a doubt will lurk whether the pages of “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” if he should turn them, would not prove for him 
foller of novelty than reminiscence. Hear Mr. Froude on 
Bunyan, and you conclude that nearly as many people have 
read the “Pilgrim’s Progress” as bave read Genesis and 
the Gospels; but we suspect Mr. Froude of having credited 
his own reading to a multitude as fictitious as Macaulay’s 
schoolboy. A Sunday afternoon paternal reading of the fight 
with Apollyon, dimly recalled, and assisted by the familiar 
sound of the Slough of Despond and Vanity Fair, suffices 
to give asort of vicarious title good enough for us, till one day, 
stranded bookless in an inn, we learn under compulsion that 
the Interpreter’s House and the Delectable Mountains and 
the Valley of Humiliation are in truth unknown regions to us; 
the man who hailed a new book’s advent by taking down an 
old had reason, we reflect ; at least this larger air, this naive 
simplicity, may be as healthy a change from magazines and 
problem plays as the holiday jaunt. which has brought us 
acquainted with it, from the Stock Exchange. Yon cannot 
remember a time when the tilt against the windmills was not 
part of your consciousness, and have lived perhaps with an 
engraving of the Knight and the shepherds, or Sancho and 
the Dachess; it surely is absurd to suppose that yon have not 
read the book,—when you have so often excused yourself, too, 
for ignorance of some pedantic allusion by saying that it is 
80 long since you did so; and yet—? 

It is easiest for these assumptions to be made about the 
books which are luckless enough to appeal to youth as well 
as to maturity; luckless, for nothing can save them, once 
stamped juvenile, from being takenas read. What, read what 
we may have read before? Forbid it, spirit of the century! 
It Homer is cognisant of our England, how must he hug 
himself for his happy thought of writing Greek, not English ; 
else had his been among the boys’ books, and his “ fit audience, 
though few,” among the elders had been fewer. Mention of 
green spectacles, a popular ditty about Olivia, a hazy memory 
of “fudge,” do for the “ Vicar ” what a breakfast-table dis- 
cussion of egg-cracking, and a newspaper reference io Laputa 
or the Struldbrags, do for Gulliver,—make us believe we 
have had out of them what is to be had; and “Tom Jones” 
belongs to the same category. 

But the books which children can enjoy are not tle only 
ones to which the delusion attaches. We are angry if any 
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one doubts our intimacy with Shakespeare. But what pro- 

portion of the “educated ” know the sonnets or the less read | 
plays? To have turned hualf-a-dozen sonnets into elegiacs | 
and skimmed a pamphlet on Mr. W. H. and Tuiorpe is not to | 


have read the sonnets; the plot and the names of Vulentine 
and Protens, retained from Mary Lamb, are sorry spoils from 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona. And boyhood’s wholesome 
indifference to artistic canons about a whole with beginning 
and middle and end may have left us in the practical belief 
that the two books of the “ Paradise Lost” under which we 
suffered at school comprised, in a philosophic sense, the 


| entire work; we have never looked on “ Milton’s Adam when 


’ 


he awoke, child and man at once,” but we have been in 
company with Satan and Beelzebub, and to disclaim having 
read Milton would be mere punctilio. 

Well, perhaps the authors have no ground of complaint ; 
the testimony to their greatness is the very fact that they 
have drawn their characters in lines firm and broad enongh 
to be so well known that we scarce need to go to the originals, 
The authors on their Parnassus may well be content; but we 
below are fools if we are content for onr part to give them 
our empty worship withont enjoying the good gifts they 
proffer. Among these gifts are treasures new and old: much 
that is new to us we shall not fail to find: literary fame that 
has stood the test of time does not lie. Such new wealth 
needs not to be recommended; but a special charm clings to 
the old, to the incidents and characters that we knew before 
in some sort of reproduction. What more delightfal than to 
find yourself face to face in Berlin, say, with the Van Eyck 
“man with a pink” whose black and white counterfeit has 
been upon your wail for years? So it is when Fag’s trans- 
ference of kicks is known again in Sancho’s pronunciation 
lesson, Mrs. Malaprop in Dogberry, and Acres’ courage in 
Sir Andrew’s. But if we like to find the original, even when 
the copy is from a master-hand—and Sheridan is no valgar 
plagiarist—bhow much more when all we have else is the poor 
thin outline of common talk ? 

And now a word upon the way to enjoy the books that we 
affect to have read, or have read with the half-reading of 
childhood. They are not of the kind that ery aloud to be 
swallowed, they “are to be chewed and digested”; finish 
them at a sitting, and you feel that you have been a spend- 
thrift and a glutton. Happy is the man who can take them 
as relish with breakfast bread and butter, or noonday bread 
and cheese; those bovine products seem to fill the blood 
with a bovine, browsing humour, apt for chewing the cud. 


Don Quixote sball last you on such terms fora month or 
two. The elastic scheme, that might have shrunk to one 
volume, or stretched to twenty, you know before ; excitement 
is not in question; no tossing off of ardent spirits, but the 
connoisseur’s deliberate rolling in the mouth of some old 
vintage; the most poignant emotion a mild regret that 
Sancho’s gift of Solomon-judgment should meet such poor 
requital, the cream of knighthood be worsted at last in fair 
encounter, and Dulcinea keep her mysterious nonentity to 
the end. We had designed to say more than space will allow 
us of this greatest of the unread. It is churlish to end a 
feast of delight and say no grace, to close a book whose every 
page is luminous without an effort tospread the light; “ some- 
thing may be said or written—a word be spoken--that may 
help, in some infinitesimal proportion,” not the fame of the 
famous, but the knowledge of the half-known. 

It may be something for the timid undertaker of stories 
long and old to be assured that here is no fine scheme tail- 
ing off in the sequel into monotony and weariness. The 
material of all sorts is as inexhaustible as the amazing flood 
of Sancho’s proverbs, which are more apposite than the 
fastidious Don (who “ must sweat, as if he were delving, to 
speak but one and apply it properly”) will allow. Master 
and man develop as we read; the Knight from unconscious 
to conscious humourist, from his simple self to Cervantes 
and himself in one, the squire from butt to buffoon and from 
buffoon to Solomon; yet neither so that the earlier elements 
And the bond between them is ever stronger 
and easier; the double workings of self-delusion are its core, 
and the juxtaposition has all the effect of the twin-plots of 
Shakespeare: Gloster is but another spelling of Lear; and 
if the knight-errant can admit that Dalcinea’s qualities and 
existence may be imaginary, yet all the time hold her sacred, 
the squire on his lower plane can accept as very truth the 
juggling metamorphosis to a skipping wench of which he 
knows himself the author. Charming is the mingled pride 
and tenderness with which each comes to regard the other’s 
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strength and weakness, Yet, O flower of chivalry, was it 
well done to permit, nay, to entreat, that another’s back 
should bear the lashes of disenchantment ? And, thou that 
didst so revere thy lord’s wisdom, was it fit that thou shouldst 
lay him on bis back to save thine own? Like master like 
man once more. To conclude is hopeless: we must break off, 
and trust our problematic converts to complete the eulogium 
for themselves, 





THE CONSOLATIONS OF CHILDREN. 
\ HEN her Majesty entertained the soldiers’ children 

at Windsor, there were doubters who hinted that 
even a party given by a Queen could hardly console them 
when their brave fathers were gone to the wars. But her 
Majesty knows her people, from the oldest to the youngest, 
hetter than any one. She knew children and their con- 
solations, and that no child refuses to be made rationally 
happy, even when “grown-ups” will not be comforted. The 
result justified this happy conviction, and when the treat 
ended with presents of toy trumpets from the Christmas 
tree there were none so sad as not to blow them, and frankly 
to pay a tribute to the consolations provided for the sons of 
the soldiers of the Queen. 


Children who show the quickest and brightest sympathy 
with the sorrows of other children often behave like little 
stoics when they have disappointments of their cwn to 
contend with, not because they are without sensibility, but 
because they have heaven’s own good sense, and do not make 
matters worse when they can help it. They can console 
themselves without help, and give their reasons for what they 
do with simplicity beyond any self-conscious philosopher. One 
nice little girl, whose father was ill and her mother away in 
attendance, spent much o: her time sitting in a swing. 
She did not swing much, because there were not many 
people to swing. her. Bat she said that it “made 
her feel more joyful” to be there. And thus, the mar- 
ginal note will add, she made ase of the consolation of 
association. When children are ill themselves, unless they are 
really and painfully ill, they have various standard resources, 
Sometimes a not bad illness is looked back upon as an agree- 
able and exciting reminiscence, and they associate with these 
abnormal conditions certain practical alleviations, which are 
expected to form part of the treatment of any subsequent 
indisposition. When they have colds they demand “ high 
baths,” in which the water is delightfully warm and deep. 
Only they never call them “deep,” but always “high baths,” 
because “deep” water is associated with danger, and “ high” 
water only with luxury, unlimited time in tke bath, and a 
sense of importance and consideration. Being ill also means 
a complete set of new toys, and the purchase of particular 
toys which they had always wished for but never possessed, 
and long days in which to play with them. Therearechildren 
to whom even scarlatina of a mild type has almost taken the 
form of a visit to another and not undesirable world. While 
isolated from the life of every day, they have become for a 
brief time possessors of untold wealth of playthings, all of 
which vanished on the day they were reported “ safe,” becanse 
when the children got weil all the toys were pronounced 
infected and were burnt,—a sacrifice to Esculapius, 

The list of specific iils which ebildren are nominally called 
upon to confront, and to meet which they summon tbe aid of 
their innate philosophy, are wet days, going to the dentist’s, 
not going to parties to meet their friends—among the 
humbler children this is known as “missing treats ”’—the 
deaths cf pets, broken tuys, journeys, and being photographed. 
Jn all these little girls are usually more resourceful than 
boys, but the resources are in nearly all cases their own, or 
of their own suggestion. Wet days, pure and simple, which 
du not interfere with plans, are generaily made bearable by 
discovering “ work” todo. Of the many useful occupations 
which they prefer, perhaps the most appreciated is that of 
“tidying drawers.” In most large households there are chests 
of drawers in which at least one compartment contains things 
which are “ put away,” either because tiey will be useful some 
day—suci as bits of silk or cord or Jace, or pin-cushions, or vift- 
books.or photograpbs—or because they are too pretty to be left 
about, or because they are vaiuable. To take all these out, 
to inspect them, to ask for the bits of silk, the gold braid, and 


; a 
of the “ articles of vertu,” is a highly valued wsthetic treat, Wa 
have known little boys who found a counterpart to this jy 
being allowed to inspect the contents of the plate chest, and 
to take out the silver epergnes and lamps and decanter stand, 
from their tissue paper and their delightful beds in th 
green cloth trays. Making toffy, which is an art only under. 
stood in the nursery, is perhaps only for older children, But 
“making” anything is always a consolation. It offers g 
contrast to “breaking,” which is not a real consolation, 
because it is a self-indulgence and brings remorse behind it, 
Perhaps the oldest, most satisfying, and completely consoling 
form of making things is making ornaments of beantify| 
bexds. They are lovely, various, and easy to thread. At the 
present time it is also patriotic and he!ps the soldiers of the 
Queen, for the following reasons which have already been 
ascertained by numbers of children. Some one who knew 
the country suggested in the papers that at the front dust 
storms arg frequent, and flies far too numerous, and that 
these get into all the glasses as soon as they are filled. Tp 
cope with this it was recommended that small muslin covers 
should be made, fringed with heavy beads, so that they would 
keep their places on the glass, and keep the dust out of 
Tommy’s drinks. Nothing could be more delightfal to 
manufacture, and this has already become one of the valued 
resources of the nursery on wet days. 

For going to the dentist’s the standing consolation is to be 
taken to the “Zoo”; children’s dentists might take the hint, 
and establish themselves near to the Gardens. For the 
ennui of journeys there are few remedies indeed, though the 
penny-in-the-slot machines, carefully husbanded, so that they 
can get weighed at one station, buy chocolate at another 
and a “various sweet” at a third, have mitigated to some 
extent their reluctance to accept any consolation against 
what Sir John Oglander calls the “ troobles of traveyle.” 


As against broken toys and parties to which they cannot 
go, when the first pang is over they can always suggest a 
compensation themselves. For the toy a new one of quitea 
different kind; and instead of the party they were to have 
gone to, to be allowed to give one themselves! They are 
deep in plans at once as to how this shall be made a success, 
Poor children, who “miss a treat,” cannot give parties, So 
the usual form of condolence for the little ones is a penny 
“to spend.” They go off at once, and buy a farthing’s. 
worth of sweets, keeping the three farthings for gradual dis- 
bursements, and the temporary enjoyment of a sense of 
property. For going to be photographed in cold blood no 
adequate consolation has yet been discovered. 


Kind people often pity the lot of the children of the street, 
the diminutive and patient population which spends its days 
outside the houses of the poor. The streets are not, strictly 
speaking, the home of their leisure hours, but the alleys 
fringed with poor tenements, short cuts through which well- 
dressed men of business hurry to their offices. When their 
homes are near good old squares and streets, little family 
parties wander round to play quietly upon the steps and 
under the porticos of the unoccupied houses. They have 
won for themselves the name of “step children,” and are 
regarded with a kindly eye. These street children and “ step 
children” have no toys, except such chance finds as they can 
convert into playthings. No toys, no dolls, no rocking: 
horses, often no furniture to play with indoors, and to make 
into forts or houses or ships. They have no paint-boxes, no 
picture-books, no pretty clothes, no consolations of the 
material kind. They would like all these things, and 
know that they have not got them; yet they are serenely and 
wonderfully happy, infinitely gentle and patient, and not 
only amuse themselves, but all the smaller fry, through 
the long hours of the day. Their consolations are largely 
those of society and the contemplation of events, which they 
perfectly understand. They never want for playmates ; all the 
elder ones have authority and responsibility, that of ordering 
about and looking after the younger children. They some- 
times exchange families, or babies, for the day, and compare 
their experiences, Above all, they know how everything that 
goes on in the street ought to be done, and though mere 
spectators, share the triumphs of success and criticise failure. 
Let a big waggon stick in the slippery road at the base of a 
hill, and the children will gather and watch the striving 
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—— 
their feet, and the straw flang down on the granite to “give 


a hold.” ‘I'hen the wheels move, the horses strain and bound 
forward, the waggonrollson, the street-organ strikes up a solemn 
march, and the children clasp each other and turn round in a 
golemn danceand celebration. These children of thecity share 
gome of the consolations of the aged. They are curiously 


detached, and rely little on the good offices of others, though | 


grateful for the kindness which they do not expect. They 
know the world by instinct, without being cynics, and find 
consolation in any evidence that their own world is not 
gnkind, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR ALFRED MILNER AND THE CAPE DUTCH. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 





Sir,— One charge of Mr. Mackarness’s incurred, as well 
it might, your editorial protest. Bat if nothing more 
is said, it will probably reappear ere long on the list 
of charges which Sir Alfred Milner, “though often 
challenged,” in Mr. Mackarness’s phrase, has not answered. 
Sir Alfred Milner is never likely to answer it, nor much else 
of the same sort. But others may do so; for there is no 
mistaking the tendency of a mass of petty charges of this 
kind, if persistently repeated, to produce gradually some 
damaging impression. ‘The most frequent and intimate 
visitor at Government House,’ Mr. Mackarness writes, ‘‘ was 
the editor of the chief opposition paper.” It may interest 
Mr, Mackarness to know that whatever title this proscribed 
editor may have to be included in the largish circle of Sir 
Alfred Milner’s friends (few men have a larger circle), dates 
from Egyptian and English days, when the one had as little 
to do with a South African paper as the other with a South 
African governorship. It may reassure Mr. Mackarness to 
know that, even so, this marked man has dined with the 
leader of the Dutch party a good deal oftener than he has dined 
at Government House. Put can he deny calling and having 
conversations? Well,anybody can have those, certainly any 
Member of Parliament, Bond or League,—Mr. Molteno, for 
instance. If Mr. Molteno has not been encouraged to make 
his now famous call “frequent,” the fact may be susceptible 
of another explanation than that of the alleged partiality for 
Leaguesmen. ‘The leaders of the South African League,” 
Mr. Mackarness proceeds, “ were welcome.” The language is 
vague; but when I remark that most of the leaders of the 
League live in the remoter part of the eastern province of the 
Colony, distant several days by rail or ship from Government 
House, Cape Town, it will be seen why, without having myself 
watched the doorstep of Sir Alfred Milner’s house, I doubt 
its having been unduly beset by them. Possibly Mr. 
Mackarness means not Colonial, but Johannesburg, Leagues- 
men, Soon after taking office, Sir Alfred Milner caused it to 
be known that he would always be ready to see or hear from 
British subjects in the Transvaal; and a large number, on 
their journeys through Cape Town, took him at his word 
That ended the official cold-shoulder which, necessarily, 
perhaps, for a time after the Raid, had been turned upon 
this section of the Queen’s subjects. The new attitude did 
not please everybody ; it may not please Mr. Mackarness ; but 
it was a clear duty, and it did an immense amount of good. 
As to the South African League itself, it is in Cape Colony 
simply the party organisation on one side, just as the 
Afrikander Bond, which it was formed to oppose, is the 
party organisation on the other; and Mr. Mackarness naively 
suggests that its leaders should be treated as social pariabs, 
because (strange to say) it is “publicly condemned by Mr. 
Scbreiner,’—the party leader on the other side! The fact 
is, the social side of Sir Alfred Milner’s governorship bas 
been noticeably hospitable, and the suggestion that no Datch 
need apply is quite a new one. Bat it is true, nc doubt, that 
the race-feud has made itself felt of late even in things 
social; and one example may indicate where the fault lies. 
Before Sir Alfred Milner had said or done any of the things 
which Mr, Mackarness cites as cause of offence, simply when 
the Transvaal Imperial issue was quickening somewhat, 
certain Dutch Bond Members agreed to absent themselves 
from Sir Alfred’s Parliamentary dinners. Thus at the Cape 
&@ certain faction absents itself, and then its friends in 








England complain that it is not “ welcome.” And English- 
men are asked to condemn Sir Alfred Milner on such gossip 
as this, 

To any one who has been at all behind the scenes in Capa 
politics, Mr. Mackarness’s picture of Sir Alfred Milner strain- 
ing at the leash to dismiss the Schreiner Ministry, while Sir 
Gordon Sprigg and the other reversionaries of office beg him 
for the Empire’s sake to do nothing rash, is rich with unin- 
tended humour. But it needs no special knowledge to see 
the absurdity of Mr. Mackarness’s culminating indictment of 
Sir Alfred Milner’s relation to Mr, Schreiner,—viz., that 
he has not “observed” Mr. Schreiner’s prescription of 
“neutrality.” The idea that this word could in any, even iu 
a Schreinerian, sense, describe the attitude of a British Colony 
when the British Empire was at war, created some astonish- 
ment when Mr. Schreiner first announced it. But Mr. 
Schreiner, we all recognised, was in a difficult position. 
There seems a distinct prospect that when he next meets 
Parliament his working majority of ‘tried loyalists’ may 
have disappeared owing to the number of them holding com- 
mands in the Boer forces. We make all allowance for Mr, 
Schreiner and his neutrality. But what would have been said 
if a British Governor had even pretended to ‘ observe ” the 
same maxim? The Queen’s representative neutral between 
the Queen and her enemies! Not only that. Mr. Schreiner 
spoke at a time when he still fondly believed, and could 
assure Kimberley and Mafeking, that there was no fear 
of the Boers molesting Cape Colony. I am sure his belief, 
from whatever source derived, was honest. But is it possible 
Mr. Mackarness does not see how ridiculous he makes him- 
self by making it a complaint that Sir Alfred Milner does 
not take a similar line now, when the fallacy of Mr. 
Schreiner’s hopes is known to the whole world; when the 
enemy have invaded and annexed large parts of Cape Colony, 
and “commandeered ” numbers of Cape Colonists, while the 
arms which loyal Colonists have taken up in her Majesty's 
service are needed for the actual defence of their homes ? 
Mr. Mackarness denounces the use of Cape Volunteers and 
Trregulars at a time when the Regular forces are seen to need 
the help of the latter more than any other reinforcements, 
and when both have been doing service which the whole 
Empire has admired, in the defence of Kimberley and Mafe- 
king, saved for long weeks by the help of just these men from 
the fate to which Mr. Schreiner’s “neutrality” nearly con- 
signed them.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Germany. F. EpMUND GARRETT. 
y 


[ We have only been able to print a portion of Mr. Garrett’s 
very long letter. We do not intend to continue this corre- 
spondence, but Mr. Garrett had clearly a right to be heard. — 
Ep. Spectator. | 





THE WAR AND THE CHURCHES. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 


Sir,—With the exception of journals professedly “religious ”’ 
in character there is no newspaper in England which has 
been so cordially supported by the clergy of the Church of 
England as the Spectator during the last thirty-five years. I 
therefore venture to submit to that important body of your 
readers this question,—whether their attitude with regard to 
war is one which may be expected from disciples of Jesus 
Christ. Whether the Church is or is not true to His 
message in this respect is surely of infinitely more import- 
ance than whether the Boers or the British get the upper 
hand in the horrible conflict which is now taking place. ‘The 
English people have a right to know whether their religious 
teachers accept the teaching of Jesus Christ, as expressed, 
for instance, in the following quotation from a book recently 
written by Dr. B. Trueblood (U.S.A.), “The Federation of 
the World” :—‘ The New Testament is the book of Peace. 
Its great thesis is the Fatherhood and love of God manifested 
in a practical way in Jesus Christ. War is condemned 
because it violates not only the great law of love set 
forth by the Founder of Christianity, but every principle 
of the moral law; because 1t settles no question on the basis 
of right; because it originates in and is supported by 
selfishness, hate, and revenge.” The interests of religion and 
morals are supreme in this world. Where they are fully 
apprehended all will go well with man; so long as they are 
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neglected, social and political chaos must be the result. The 
progress of Christianity is involved in the question I have 
put to the clergy, of Christianity as a spirit regulating the 
whole conduct, not only of individuals, but of those groups of 
God’s family called nations, with regard to each other. This 
war in South Africa brings to the front the question I have 
just put, and I feel bound to say that if the Church had been 
faithful to its mission, and had uniformly insisted on the 
view that war is a sin in the eyes of God, the present conflict 
would not have taken place. Its occurrence is due to the fact 
that our nation thinks it is justified in making war whenever 
it cannot have its own way in a quarrel with another 
nation. There was nothing in the present dispute about 
the rights of the Ontlanders which could not have been 
settled by arbitration as Mr. Kruger desired. Let no one 
eay that the Boers were the authors of this war, 
for it was in fact commenced so soon as the British Govern- 
ment ordered the movement of troops and when British 
newspapers declared in favour of a resort to force. Under 
those circumstances why could not the Church in England 
have followed the example of their brethren in the United 
States, who, on the occasion of President Cleveland’s cele- 
brated Message, silenced the whole Jingo Press on one 
Sunday, declaring there should be no war? I venture to 
assert that the members of the English Church have a right 
to a clear declaration from their clergy whether the Gospel 
does or does not forbid war, except, perhaps, in the extreme 
case of an attack upon national existence. If the Church 
declares that this war isa sin against the Heavenly Father 
Who looks with an equal eye upon all His children, then let it 
cease. The Boers have asked the United States to offer their 
good offices, and the first duty of England would be to assent, 
lest haply we be fighting against God.—I am, Sir, &c.,, 
Hopaeson Pratt. 


[We admit Mr. Hodgson Pratt’s letter because, while we 
believe this war to be a just war and a war which a Christian 
nation can rightly wage, we are anxious to give a fair hearing 
to even the most extreme opponents of the war. We cannot, 
however, open our columns further to the old Quaker con- 
troversy as to whether war is ever justifiable for Christians. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 


GOD'S AID AND THE WAR. 
[To THER EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I have just read with great pleasure your recent article 
bearing this title. There is an expression in one of our 
Collects which surely men who are puzzled as to whether they 
onght to pray for the success of our Army because the Boers 
are praying that victory may be theirs might consider,---viz., 
‘‘our ignorance in asking.” Surely all human prayers are 
made in “ignorance,” but is this admitted ignorance a reason 
against prayer in general ? 





“Still lift to Heaven the supplicating voice, 
3ut leave to God the measure and the choice,’— 
as rough, brave, pious old Dr. Johnson wrote (I hope I have 
quoted the lines correctly), and better, manlier words were 
never penned. If, however, tender consciences are troubled 
on this matter, is there not one prayer that all may fear- 
lessly use, that prayer which Claverhouse quotes before the 
skirmish, in “Old Mortality,”—* God show the right! ”—I am, 
Sir. &e., RicuarD F. Jupp 
Palazzo Sterbint, 41 Via Babuino. Rome. 





“HOW CAN I HELP ENGLAND?” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir.—I have read, with great thankfulness, Mr. 
Horsfall’s letter onthe above subject. Ten years’ work as vicar 
of a very poor London parish convinced me long ago that if 
we wish to preserve the manhood of our people, which is 
heing sapped by the evil conditions of life in our great cities, 
the most practical way of doing so is to adopt universal 
conscription. The great number of lads in my parish who, 
through bad air, bad food, bad compsnicnship, &c., grew up 
to manhood stunted, undeveloped, undisciplined, without 
aeqniring the qualities of true manhood, caused me a daily 
heartache. The marvellous improvement, moral as well as 
physical, which a year’s training in the Army or Navy 
wrought in such lads as I persuaded to go in for it, convinced 
me that, whatever their evils may be, these services at any 


just 





rate impart certain moral qualities,—manliness, discipline, 
obedience, self-mastery, just those qualities which the lads] 
speak of lacked, and without which the battle of life can 
neither be won materially nor spiritually. Hence, speak. 
ing as a minister of Christ, I am able to advocate 
conscription. But I have found with great regret that 
no paper seemed willing to take up the matter, The 
truth is, most people consider it useless to propose con. 
scription to the English people. They would not listen to it; 
they think it must clash with their two most cherished 
devotions,—trade and liberty. But is this really the case? 
Certainly not; and that is my hope for my country. Only 
let it be proved that conscription need not interfere with 
either trade or liberty, nay, can be made to subserve both, 
and Englishmen will not refuse to entertain the subject, 
But the proof is ready to hand. The Germans, who take 
care to be always ready for war, and thereby secure to them. 
selves the blessings of peace, will tell you that their trade has 
made vastly greater strides since they adopted universal 
conscription than ever it did before. And, again, they say 
that, far from interfering with liberty, conscription imparis 
to their people the best sort of liberty,—that which comes 
out of self-mastery. It not only works wonders for their 
bodily health, but also imparts to their characters qualities 
which make for success in life. I should add that they soften 
its difficulties with great wisdom. Every really unsound lad 
and every Jad whe is the support of his parents is exempted; 
all are allowed seven years to choose from,—viz., the ages from 
eighteen to twenty-five; and employers make a point of keeping 
open, as far as possible, the places of those who are “ serving.” 
I would, therefore, earnestly urge my fellow-countrymen to 
consent to the discipline of conscription. It need not inter: 
fere with trade or liberty; nay, it can be made to subserve 
both. It will be our best safeguard against invasion, which, 
let me add, is zot thought impossible in this country.- It is 
the most practical method ut hand to arrest the decay in our 
national physique caused by life in our cities. It will serve 
to secure to ourselves the blessings of peace, and at the same 
time vastly increase our influence for peace and liberty in 
the councils of the nations. And it will enable us to hand 
down intact to our childreu that splendid heritage of empire 
which we and our forefathers have built up, and of which 
half the world is now jealous. I will only add that althongh 
langs damaged by work in London slums prevent me from 
emulating Mr. Horsfall’s spirited offer of personal military 
service, I will, to make up for that defect, most gladly under- 
take to give a double proportion of my capital to what he has 
offered of Azs towards a really efficieat scheme of compulsory 
national military training.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Blasieu, Germany. ROBERT READE. 


(To TH EDITOR OF THE “SPLCTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of January 6th Mr. Horsfall pleads 
fcr more attention to physical training in elementary schools, 
In your editorial note you remark that this is only secured 
to the poorest of the population, the waifs and strays in 
reformatories, &c. May one who has something to do with 
this class be permitted to make a few observations on the 
subject ?— 

(1) Much attention is certainly given to physical training in 
reformaiory and industrial schools, and the results 
achieved are remarkable. These results have been 
achieved without a penny from Government; they are due 
to the enthusiasm of managers and superintendents, who 
take a broad view of education and do not limit their 
interest to reading, writing, and arithmetic, kindergarten, 
drawing, tonic sol-fa, elementary science, class subjects, 
special subjects, and the whole bag of tricks. They think 
of pluck and manliness. 





The material dealt with in these schools is good stuff to 
work upon. In one sense their inmates are the poorest of 
our population, in another they are among the richest. I 
doubt if you will find anywhere a class so frarless. In 
cymnastics the instructor’s difficulty is often to prevent 
boys from rushing at exercises on the horizontal bar which 
others have to be coaxed to attempt. They have dodged 
fathers, mothers, school-attendance officers, cabs, buses, and 
policemen from infancy. Their food and their amusement 
they have had to hunt for, like young Boers. 


(2 


~~ 


(3) The training they get does not consist of the wagging of 
the head and twiddling of the thumbs which too often pass 
current for physical drill, but of free and applied gym- 
nastics, running, jumping, swimming (not floundering), 
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football (the real game, notclumsy kick-about). Boxing is 
making its way on the sound principle that it is easier, 
and better on the whole, to teach a fighting animal to hit 
tard and straight, and to avoid a foul blow, than not to 
ctrike a blow at all, Many a school that meets these boys 
is sorry for itself; it finds itself outclassed in sports where 
boys love to excel. 

(4) No wonder these born soldiers, these little Sandows, find 
their way into the Army. Of the fourteen thousand 
seven hundred who left the schools in the years 1895, 1896, 
and 1897, one thousand six hundred and twenty, or one in 
every nine, had by the end of 1898 entered the Army. Of 
many have I heard who have died in South Africa. These 
have repaid the State its five shillings a week for their 
boyhood. 

But while you will not find in the ordinary schools the 
same proportion of born soldiers, there is pith in Mr. Hors- 
fall’s complaint that more is not done for those there are. 
There are plenty of high-spirited, restless boys who are 
sickened by the humdrum round of school life. Some are 
positively driven into truant schools. Even elaborate 
object lessons, the box of chalks and drawing - board, 
pall upon them. The hand and eye training which 
appeals to them is to bring off a catch or a kick, or to 
jadge the take-off for the vaulting-horse or the high-jump. 
Every School Board school in the country has a room big 
enough to make a decent gymnasium of on occasion. But 
there ought to be certain schools in every quarter which boys 
can attend whose nature drives them to gymnastics as a 
“special subject,” to use an expression dear to elementary 
educationists. The training given at Feltham, at Mayford, 
on the ‘Shaftesbury,’ and at the Highbury Truant School 
ought to be accessible to boys who have not qualified before 
a Magistrate. We should not cater only for the Universities, 
the factory, the counting-house, and the shop. We want on 
our School Boards a due proportion of members whose 
interest is not limited to education, but extends to boys.— 
Tan, Sir, &., J. G. Lraae. 

[We do not want to see conscription, beyond the Militia 
Ballot when necessary, but we should like to see a year of 
free and compulsory physical training (including the use of 
the carbine) added to the free and compulsory literary educa- 
tion we now very properly insist on. The subject is, however, 
too big to be treated in this note, but we hope to return to it 
later.—Ep. Spectator.) 





VOLUNTEER OFFICERS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—Apart from its primary significance, the scheme for a 
Territorial Army outlined in the Spectator of January 15th 
contains one suggestion which might be usefully enlarged 
upon at the present time,—namely, the selecting of fit men 
from the non-commissioned ranks of the regular Army for 
commissions in the auxiliaries. We are now witnessing with 
very genera] pride the improved position gained by the 
Volunteer Force, and it does not seem likely that the 
nation will desire a relapse. There will rather be a welcome 
increase of interest and responsibility. The acknowledged 
weakness of the force generally in officers is one matter that 


will call for remedy. If it were possible by offering pecuniary 


and other inducements to the right men—nou-commissioned 
officers, if not privates also—after their time is expired, to take 
commissions in the Volunteer Force, it is probable that the 
difficulty would be largely met. I may perhaps support this 
belief by a personal experience. 
one of a company of Volunteers attached for a short period 
of training to a Regular battalion. They lent us three 
sergeants, whose tact and skill in discharging their duty was 
of all-round benefit. 
which very few Volunteer officers could possibly attain, and 
he inspires obedience aud confidence proportionately. Already 
there isa considerable demand for men, rightly chosen, for 
the positions of sergeant-major and sergeant instructors in 
Volunteer corps, but the supply is greater than the present 
demand. The system of promotion from the ranks which 
works successfully in the regular Army could hardly meet 
With opposition from either Volunteer officers or men. My 
experience of Volunteers is that efficiency, corporate and 
individual, is the aim of the great majority. The minority is 
not likely to count for much.—I am, Sir, &c., 
VOLUNTEER. 


Some few years ago I was | 


Such a man has a grip of his work to | 


A PROPOSED ARMY AND NAVY ASSOCIATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin.—Having for more than a quarter of a century studied 
the difficult question of maintaining complete the establish- 
ment of her Majesty’s forces (without the application of the 
ballot), and the educational and personal requirements of the 
working classes (from whom our men are recruited). it may 
be useful at the present time (when all county and borough 
authorities are considering the resolutions passed at a 
meeting of the Middlesex County Council held on 
December 21st last), through the medium of your valuable 
newspaper, to publish a scheme which I submitted to the 
Secretary of State for War early in the year 1893. My scheme 
is that a National Association be formed with the following 

objects, viz. :— 


(1) To assist in maintaining complete the establishment of her 
Majesty’s forces, and 


(2) To secure technical education, employment, and assistance 
to those who are serving, or have served, in the Navy, the 
Army, and the Reserve Forces. 


That this National Association should organise an influential 
Committee in each county, composed of the Lord-Lieutenant and 
of gentlemen selected from the Deputy-Lieutenants, Justices of 
Peace, the Lord Mayors, Mayors, Aldermen, and Councillors, of 
the cities and boroughs in each county, County Aldermen and 
Councillors, large employers of labour, representatives of Trade- 
Unions, artisans, officers and retired officers of her Majesty’s Navy, 
Army,and Reserve Forces, officers commanding county Yeomanry, 
Militia, and Volunteer regiments, and others. That these in- 
fluential County Committees should carry out the following work, 
Viz. :— 


(1) To be in touch with the managers of each voluntary school 
and School Board in the county, and ascertain what boys 
{with the consent of their parents) desire to join the 
Mercantile Marine, Navy, Army, or Reserve Forces. 


That such boys who wish to join the Mercantile Marine 
and the Royal Navy be passed on to training ships upon 
their leaving the elementary school (thus obtaining a 
technical education). 


(3) That boys who wish to serve in the Army or Militia he 
sent to be technically taught some local or other trade 
under the auspices of the County Council. 


ral 


To assist (when applied to) in obtaining suitable employ- 
ment for such men of good character who have served or 
are serving in the Naval Reserve, Army Reserve, Militia, 
and Volunteers, by means of a local labour bureau. 





(5) To organise through the County Council to continue techni- 
cally to educate recruits during the time they are serving 
in the depdét in each county. 

(6) To arrange technical education facilities for men serving in 
the county Miltia and Volunteers where found practicable. 

(7) To afford assistance to men of good character (recruited 

within the county) who wish to emigrate, or who are ill or 

injured, or in distress, and who apply for help, or who 
require to be sent to a home of rest, hospital, or convalescent 
home. 

To work in concert with the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Fami- 

lies Association in each county. 


(8) 
(9) To organise the drilling of boys at ail schools. 


(10) 


To help to provide rifle ranges in each district and 
encourage rifle clubs. 





| The benefits to the nation and to the individual to he derived 
| from the efficient working of such an organisation as I have 
indicated above are very tar reaching, aud carried on over a 
course of a few years would greatly strengthen the hands of the 
Executive Departments ty making service in the Army and 
Militia much more popular, and in a short time would secure 
recruits from the best of the artisan and working classes. Also 
it would obviate the necessity of putting in force the ballot for 
the Militia. ‘Through this Association, the mea who are giving 
up some of the best years of their lives to the service of their 
country would feel that the leading men in their own «ounty, 
in lividual 


‘town, or village were taking an interest in their 
welfare, and, by affording them the benefit of organised teclinical 


education, were raising their power of usefulness und of earsing 
good wages. There are hundreds of experienced men of ali 
classes throughout this country who are able and willing to take 





their part in making a properly thought out seneine a ‘ 
and, if successful, after a fair trial, then the years of failure 
make service in the Army and the Reserve Forces thoroughly 
popular will soon be forgotten. 





e 


The nation will be only too thankful to have such a 
organisation helping to complete the establishment of its 
| services with the best class of men, and at the same time 
i increasing technical education, so much to be desired ia the 
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true interest of the country, and in its race for commercia 
supremacy .—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. B. Hans HamizLtTon, 
Colonel Commanding the Northumberland Artillery, 
Western Division, Royal Garrison Artillery. 
Athenaum Club, London, S.W. 





FRENCH OPINION ON THE BOER WAR. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Permit me to send you a characteristic story a propos 
of French opinion on the Transvaal War. Our cook is a 
Basque, clever in her own science, but illiterate; her son, a 
Government employé, reads La Cyoi.xr to her in the evenings, 
and her knowledge of the world beyond her kitchen filters 
through bis mind and that of a Franciscan or two. Said 
Maria:—“ Mais comme c’est vilain de la part des Anglais 
d’attaquer ces Boers, qui sont bons Chrétiens et bons 
Cathboliques, et qui se confessent chaque semaine! ’—TI 
am, Sir, &e., Louise F, FIevp, 
Pau, France. 





AUSTRIAN OPINION ON THE BOER WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 
S1r,—The following extract from a letter written by an 
Austrian may serve to show that all Austrians and Hun- 
garians are not anti-English :— 


“Weare here all with heart and soul for Old England, and 
we long to hear better news. A few days ago, I went to see my 
son, who is appointed Lieutenant in the Hussars at his station in 
Hungary, and while dining at his Colonel’s with lots of other 
officers, [ found that all, from the Colonel to the youngest, were 
urdently English, and would give anything to go and fight with 
you. They told me a whole Hungarian regiment, doctors, &c., 
could be formed, so many wished to fight for England.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., ALICE LOWTHER. 





THE PRESS AND THE WAR. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Allow me to call your attention to some of the letters 
written by private soldiers now appearing in many of our 
newspapers. These letters are of course interesting, but 
surely the publication of unrestrained abuse of generals, 
coming from those serving under them, is a new and regret- 
table accompaniment to modern warfare. Every regiment 
contains a few men who are only too ready to grumble at 
their leaders, but it is astonishing that newspapers of good 
standing should be found to publish their opinions, which, to 
do them justice, are probably not intended to be spread 
abroad in this fashion. No good purpose ean possibly be 
served, and much harm may be done, by bringing to light 
irresponsible criticism from the ranks.—I am, Sir, &c., 

46 Leinster Square, Bayswater, W. H. M. Stack. 


[We entirely agree. We condemn the relations who send 
these whining letters to the Press, but still more the news- 
papers which publish them. A man wearied with hard fight- 
ing, or wounded, or down with fever, or dysentery, is not likely 
to be a very good military critic.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MOUNTED RIFLEMEN. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr, —The discussions of which we have lately heard so much 
as to the efficiency of mounted marksmen, have brought to my 
inind the following passage in Procopius’s ‘‘ History of the 
Gothic War” (I. 27), in which Belisarius explains to his 
riends the reasons for his confidence that, even with great 
aumerical odds against him, he should be able to beat the 
Gothic host :— 

“The difference,” said he, “ between the two armies consisted 
in this, that nearly all the Romans and their allies, the Huns, 
were good archers on horseback (Hippotoxotai), while the Goths 
had never practised this kind of warfare; for their cavalry were 
accustomed to use only the javelinand the sword, while their archers 
stood in the battle array on foot, and mingled with the heavy armed 
infantry. Thus the cavalry, if they were not engaged in hand- 
to-hand combat, having no means of defending themselves 
against the hostile flights of arrows, fell easy victims, nor could 
the (archer) infantry stand against the charges of the cavalry.” 


’ 


In other words, the victorious army in these engagements 


l a 
corresponded to the mounted riflemen of a modern army, 
The question suggests itself, why do we sometimes find 
solidity and sometimes mobility the most highly esteemeg 
quality of an army? The Athenian Hoplites who conquered 
at Marathon, the Macedonian Phalanx, the Roman Legion 
were all essentially heavy-armed troops. The nimble squad. 
rons of the Huns on their little ponies, the English archers 
who won the battles of Crecy and Flodden, belonged to the 
light-armed class. Why does the pendulum of victory swing 
to and fro between these two opposite qualities,—solidity and 
mobility ? Can Mr. Oman, or some other authority on the 
history of war, enlighten us on this point >—I am, Sir, &., 
A STUDENT OF History, 





INFLUENZA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."”] 

Sir,—In an article in the Spectator of January 13th on 
“Some Aspects of Illness,” reference is made to “our now 
painfully familiar visitor which some foolish person christened 
‘influenza,’ but which ds really a variety of malarial fever.” 
The writer is to be congratulated on his attainment of cer. 
tainty (denied to most pathologists) concerning the nature of 
influenza. But before he can communicate a like feeling of 
certainty to others he must condescend to explain a few obvious 
difficulties. Malaria is endemic in certain regions, and never 
spreads epidemically; influenza occurs in epidemics, and is 
not limited to localities. It is generally believed, if not abso- 
lutely proved, that influenza is infectious in the ordinary 
sense,—i.e., that it is communicated from person to person; 
certainly it seems to be mainly propagated by human inter. 
course; nothing of the kind is true of malaria. The typical 
fever in malaria is characterised by intermittency ; influenza] 
fever has no such characteristic. Amongst the various mani- 
festations of influenza the most frequent are affections of the 
respiratory system; that system is usually spared by malaria, 
Lastly, in every form of malaria a peculiar microscopic para- 
site exists in the blood, introduced there (as recent research 
has made practically certain) by the bites of certain mos- 
quitoes; the micro-parasite found in influenza is totally 
different, as different as a fungus is from a flea. In short, if 
influenza is “a variety of malarial fever,” it is a “variety” 
which has an essentially different origin, different habitat, 
different mode of dissemination, and different specific 
characters,—and the term “ variety” must be used in a sense 
unfamiliar to naturalists. Until these difficulties have been 
explained I must decline to accept the nomenclature proposed 
by the writer of the article, and must remain one of those 
“ foolish persons ” (strange that they should so abound in the 
medical profession !) who call our familiar visitor by the time- 
honoured name of influenza.—I am, Sir, &-., 


8 Chiswick Place, Eastbourne. H. L. Gaseett, M.D. 








THE DEATH-RATE, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—In your paragraph on this subject in the “‘ News of the 
Week” in the Spectator of January 13th there appears to be 
a serious mistake. The death-rate of London for the week 
ended the 6th inst. was at the rate of 37:1 per thousand pcr 
annum, not per week. You say :—“ In some of the provincial 
towns the death-rate has nearly touched 50 per thousand pe’ 
week.” “ Per week” must evidently be a slip for “ per 
annum,” for at the rate of 50 per 1,000 per week the entire 
population would die in twenty weeks. In the particulars 
which I have before me I find that for the same week ended 
on the 6th inst. the death-rate in Dublin was 50, in Brighton 
45, and in Preston 42 per thousand per annum. These are 
the highest death-rates that I find in the list which I have.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., Cuas. W. Prppvuck. 

Bowdon. 

[Our correspondent is, of course, perfectly right as to our 
foolish slip inthe matter of the death-rate. The statistical 
Puck is a very alert imp.—ED. Spectator. } 





ON WAR. 





would be one which possessed the largest number of men 
able to fight at long range, and also quickly to change their 
position on the battlefield. The //ippotoxotad of Belisarius 





[TO THE Epiror OF TITE * SPECTATOR."] 


Srr,—As you have allowed a correspondent to call attention 
to “ Roskin’s Words on War,” perhaps you would admit 
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these words of the Rev. Fred. W. Robertson, of Brighton, on 
the same subject :-— 

«Men will ever distinguish war from mere bloodshed. Carnage 
is terrible. Death—and reeking Hospitals, and ruined commerce, 
and violated homes, and broken hearts—they are all awful. But 
there is something worse than death. Cowardice is worse. And 
the decay of enthusiasm and manliness is worse. And it is worse 
than death, aye, worse than a hundred thousand deaths, when a 
People has gravitated down into the creed that the ‘ wealth of 
Nations’ consists, not in generous hearts—in national virtues— 
and preference of Duty to life; not in MEN, but in silk and 
cotton, and something that they call ‘Capital’ When War is 
not prolonged, the kindling of all the higher passions prevents 
the access of the baser ones. A Nation split and severed by 
wean religious and political dissensions suddenly feels its unity, 
and men’s hearts beat together at the mere possibility of 
invasion.” — (Lecture on the Influence of Poetry.) 

To these might be added Massinger’s :— 
“Tf ere my son 
Follow the war, tell him it is a school 
Where all the principles tending to honour 
Are taught, if truly followed— 
To dare boldly 
Ina fair cause, and for the Country’s safety, 
To run upon the cannon’s mouth undaunted ; 
To obey their leaders, and shun mutinies ; 
'l'o bear with patience the Winter’s cold, 
And Summer’s scorching heat— 
Are the essential parts make up a Soldier.” 


_Iam, Sir, &e., kK. S. W. 





THE PRIMARY DEFECT IN OUR ARMY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In all proposals to pass men more rapidly through 
our Army, and so make a really effective Reserve, you must 
remember a deadly idleness ruins our soldiers’ lives. The 


artillery, the cavalry, the engineers, and the technical corps do 
work,—but the idleness of the infantry soldier and his officer | 


is excessive. The very first reform needed is to limit the 
leave of the infantry, cavalry, and field and horse artillery 
officer to sixty days’ leave per year, as is the rule with the 
whole of the Staff Corps of the Army, viz.,—the Genera] 
Staff, the Royal Engineers, the Army Service Corps, the 
Medical Corps, and others. If these officers, who work far 
harder than the infantry or cavalry, can exist with sixty 
days’ leave per year, surely the same amount should suit 
the idler branches. My chief objection to any form of con- 
scription for the infantry is that, under the present Army 


system, it would train our population to a deadly idleness at | 


home and abroad.—I am, Sir, &c., 
IDLENESS IS THE ENEMY. 


POETRY. 
ee Lge 
THE ONLY SON. 
O BITTER wind toward the sunset blowing, 
What of the dales to-night ? 
In yonder gray old hall what fires are glowing, 
What ring of festal light ? 
“Tn the great window as the day was diindling 
T saw an old man stand : 
His head was proudly held and his eyes kindling, 
But the list shook in his hand.” 


O wind of twilight, was there no word uttered, 
No sound of joy or wail? 

“tA great fight and a good death, he muttered ; 
‘Trust him, he would not fail?” 


What of the chamber dark where she was lying 
For whom all life is done ? 

“ Within her heart she recks a dead child, erying 
, My SOIly WEY little son.” 


Henry NEWBOLT. 





THE CONFESSION OF A CRITIC, 
(LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM.) 

Dear Madam, in my critic-den 

I dip a mercenary pen, 

And scribble ceaselessly for pelf : 

But once I wrote—to please myself. 














Ah me! the novels that I planned, 
The plays I wrote (they’re still on hand) ; 
Ab me! the hopes and fears that slipped 
Into each futile manuscript ! 

Since then, I’m grown a man of letters 
And sit in judgment on my betters, 

Who hold to what was my intent, 

Whose art is tragically meant, 

Who pin their faith to far-off years, 
Who stir to laughter and to tears, 

Who sing the songs I’d fain have sung 
In the good days—when I was young. 
Ah me, my-verses! Yet one gains 
Perhaps a virtue youth disdains, 

And grows contented to acclaim 

Those others rising into fame. 

And, once or twice in a blue moon, 

Some echo of the half-heard tune 

Rings in my head; then for a day 

I write—and do not write for pay. 

And so, dear Madam, since you willed 
That write I should—my page is filled. 


a Noes 


MUSIC. 


THE DECLINE OF THE PRIMA DONNA. 

Av the recent Conference of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians the learned Professor Prout bewailed the scarcity 
of great soloists, and in particular the rarity of the English 
prima donna. Professor Prout’s lament is not altogether 
without cause ; some of our veterans indeed lag painfully on 
the scene, but they can hardly be called superfluous, since 
there are none to take their places. But the deficiency, 
according to Professor Prout, is far from irremediable. 
Genius in song, if we are to believe him, is entirely a matter 
of taking pains, and, above all, of taking time. “Fifty or 
sixty years ago singers were trained for ten or twelve years. 
Now a woman after twelve months’ training thinks herself 
qualified to come out and appear in the principal choirs as 
prima donna, She comes out half-educated, and balf-educated 
men or women never have and never will become great 
artists.” Strange that so well-informed a critic as Professor 
Prout—assuming that he was correctly reported—should have 
committed himself to the view that training, rather than 
natural aptitude or temperament, is the prime essential in 
the singer. Strange, too, that by the use of the phrase 
“nrima donna in the principal choirs” he should have dis- 
carded the true connotation of the word, which has nothing 
to say to the concert-room and everything to the stage. 
It is no use disguising the fact that English prime donne 
have always been scarce, and that the very few singers bearing 
English names, or claiming English nationality, who have 
achieved a Continental reputation, on the boards or off it, in 
the last two hundred years, have been of foreign or Irish 
extraction. Mrs. Billington was a German, Catherine Hayes 
an Irishwoman, Clara Novello an Italian, If dogged perse- 
verance and patience—qualities in which the English have 
never been wanting—could by themselves have ensured the 
achievement of supreme distinction in the world of song, 
then England, after Germany, ought to have produced a 
greater number of prime donne than any other country in the 
world. The industry and assiduity of English pupils, as 
Professor Prout must know, is often pathetic in its futile 
strenuousness. As a matter of fact, we stand far below the 
mercurial Americans, so far as female operatic singers are 
concerned; while as to the lack of great voices, it may 
console Professor Prout to know that a precisely similar 
complaint was made in the year 1813 by Lord Mount- 
Edgeumbe—an admirable critic—who fixed the departure of 
Catalani as the opening of a new era marked by decadence in 
the art of singing, and a scarcity of good singers. Perhaps, 
then, we too are on the eve of a great vocal revival. 


It is impossible to gainsay Professor Prout’s contention 
that the English prima donna is a rara avis, but so she 
He would, however, have been almost equally, 


always was. 
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justified in contending that prime donne irrespective of race 
were growing scarcer, and, what is more, we are sure that he 
could have made out an excellent case for witnessing the 
gradual extinction of the species with something like 
equanimity. In a former article we endeavoured to sketch 
the alternations of her career: her early predominance in 
the days of Handel; her competition {with the male soprano 
in the days of Farinelli and Pacchierotti; the reassertion of 
her supremacy with the long line of famous singers beginning 
with Banti, Catalani, Pasta, and Malibran; and her com- 
parative eclipse in recent years owing to the promiuence 
assigned to the //cldentenor, the cult of the orchestra, and, 
we may add, the revolt of modern operatic composers. The 
part played by the prima donna—we use the term in its old 
meaning, as indicating the chief female singer of an operatic 
company—has been brilliant, but it can hardly be urged that 
she has exerted a fruitful, or even beneficial, influence on the 
evolution of music. The case against them is forcibly, if some- 
what ferociously, stated by Berlioz in a notable passage in his 
Memoirs, “ We shall always find,” he writes, “a fair number of 
female singers, popular from their brilliant singing of brilliant 
trifles, and odious to the great masters because utterly 
incapable of properly interpreting them. They have voices, a 
certain knowledge of music, and flexible throats: they are 
lacking in soul, brain, and heart. Such women are regular 
monsters, and all the more formidable to composers that 
they are often charming monsters. This explains the weak- 
ness of certain masters in writing falsely sentimental parts, 
which attract the public by their brilliancy. It also explains 
the number of degenerate works, the gradual degradation of 
style, the destruction of all sense of expression, the neglect 
of dramatic proprieties, the contempt for the true, the grand, 
and the beautiful, and the cynicism and decrepitude of art in 
certain countries.” There is exaggeration in the latter 
sentences, but every single statement can be illustrated from 
the biographies of the “ queens of song.” To Catalani, one 
of the greatest singers of the century, we owe the “star” 
system—“ ma femme et cing ou six poupées”—with its 
corollary of exorbitant fees—she received £2,000 for singing 
at a festival—and faulty ensemble. What Berlioz says of 
the prima donna’s musical knowledge is certainly not 
exaggerated. The humblest player in the orchestra is a 
better musician than nineteen out of twenty “ star” singers; 
while as for their vanity, superstition, jealousy, and extrava- 
gance, it is enough to refer to the evidence furnished in his 
entertaining Memoirs by Colonel Mapleson, whose knowledge 
of their ways and habits has been more extensive and peculiar 
than that of any other modern zmpresarvo. In regard to lack of 
general culture the prima donna is only one degree removed 
from the tenor—Colonel Mapleson describes one of the latter 
who insisted on being always designated as “assoluto,” but 
was unable to spell the word, while another took no interest 
in anything outside his stage work except kites and fireworks 
—her dearest friend is a parrot or monkey, and it has been 
averred that the summit of her ambition is to possess a gold 
bath. It is the rarest thing to find that any famous prima 
donna has ever “created” a new réle of any artistic import- 
ance, or associated herself with the interpretation of the 
music of any young composer, no matter how gifted. Her 
choice of songs in the concert-room alternates between 
hackneyed favourites and absolutely worthless novelties. 
Alone among the great executants, the prima donna has 
been conspicuous for her abstinence from any efforts to 
achieve distinction as a composer. Of course there are 
exceptions to this as to most rules, and the names 
of Schréder-Devrient, Jenny Lind, and Pauline Viardot 
—who moved in the mid-stream of Parisian culture, and was 
the friend, to mention no others, of Heine and Tourgueneff— 
will occur to our readers. But Jenny Lind was void of the 
manners and mannerisms of the prima donna, and soon retired 
from a career in which she felt ill at ease ; Schriéder-Devrient 
was a woman of genius, devoted to the highest artistic 
aims, who sacrificed beauty of tone to dramatic intensity 
of expression, and had her reward in the admiration of 
Beethoven, Wagner, and Mendelssohn ; and Pauline Viardot- 
Garcia is the sister of the meteoric Malibran and of Manuel 
Garcia the younger (that wonderfal nonagenarian who in- 
vented the laryngoscope, and was the teacher of Jenny Lind), 


a aa 
extraordinary talent, versatility, and energy—and is by far 
the most remarkable female musician now living, These 
famous singers were artists first, and only prime donne in the 
strictly musical or technical sense of the word. Only g 
Lombroso or a Nordau could render justice to the psychology 
of the prima donna. Colonel Mapleson’s Memoirs are fy]| 
of splendid materials for such a study, but he approaches the 
subject in the spirit of a humourist, often in that of a farcey/, 
In the whole range of operatic literature there is no more 
diverting reading than the Colonel’s account of the interview 
between Madame Nilsson and the Shah, or of his memorable 
tour in the Western States some sixteen years ago, when 
Mmes. Patti and Gerster were both on board the same 
train. We cannot resist the temptation to quote the descrip. 
tion of the company’s reception at Cheyenne,—“ a little town 
consisting of about two streets, but possessing a most refined 
society, composed, it is true, of cowboys.” On Madame 
Patti’s arrival “a brass band, placed in a circle, with the 
bandmaster in the centre, commenced performing music 
which was rather mixed. Madame Patti requested me to 
ask the bandmaster what they were playing; but on my 
attempting to enter the circle the bandmaster rushed at me, 
telling me with expressive gestures that if I touched one of 
his musicians the whole circle wouid fall down. They had 
been on duty during the last thirty-six hours, waiting our 
arrival, and as they had taken ‘considerable refreshment’ 
he had had great difficulty in placing them on their feet. We 
dispensed with all ceremony, and the night serenade was 
struck out of the programme, the men being sent home.” 
After reading this passage, we are not surprised to hear that 
a chair of English Literature, bearing the name of the 
Napoleonic impresario, was founded at a University in the 
Southern States. 

After all, when criticism has done its worst, certain good 
qualities must: be allowed even to the prima donna of the old 
school,—z.e., who regarded the aria di agilitd as an end in itself 
rather than a means to an end. Whatever were her eccentri- 
cities, she at least recognised the necessity of a long and 
careful training, and submitted patiently to a great deal of 
preliminary preparation. And the value of that careful, old- 
fashioned training, pyrotechnics and all, is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that Wagner’s music, as the most 
enlightened Wagnerians will readily admit, is never more 
impressive than when rendered by singers educated not alla 
Tedesca, but according to the methods and traditions of the /e/ 
canto, as Wagner himself fully realised, for he endeavoured 
to persuade Manuel Garcia to come over and train his singers 
for Bayreuth in 1876. But while he thus admitted that good 
might come out of the system which produced the prima 
donna, Wagner did more than any other musician to emanci- 
pate the art from her tyrannical influence. Handel’s short 
way of dealing with a recalcitrant prima donna was to threaten 
to throw her out of the window if she would not sing what he 
had written for her. Wagner struck at the root of the evil 
by refusing to write for her at all. After Tannhduser there 
is nothing approximating to conventional ornament in any of 
his operas, and what is, perhaps, the most difficult piece of 
vocal fioritwre in the whole of the Ring occurs, not in the part 
of a female singer, but in that of Siegfried in the Gétterddin- 
merung. The prima donna, in short, stood to Wagner for 
all that was conventional, insincere, and meretricious in the 
old opera. She represented the divorce of sound from sense, 
the destruction of all balance in characterisation, the 
perpetual intrusion of impertinent embroidery, and the 
constant parade of a vain and vulgar egotism. He 
simply refused to recognise her existence, much less 
admit her into the scheme of his music-drama. So far as 
individual effort is concerned, the dethronement of the prima 
donna must be ascribed to Wagner before all others, though 
it is significant that Verdi, who in his youth did so much to 
advance her prestige, in his latest and, as many critics think, 
his greatest opera—Falstuff—has given the leading rdle toa 
baritone, and dispensed with a prima donna altogether. It 
is only fair to add that the decline of the prima donna may 
well be accounted for on general principles of sociological 
evolution entirely apart from the revolt of composers. That 
is to say, it might be contended that so long as woman was 
condemned to play at best a merely decorative part in life, so 





and the original of George Sand’s Consuelo; in other words, 
she comes of an exceptional stock—her father was a man of 





long did the ornamental, frivolous, and butterfly prima 
donna flourish. But with the emergence of a newer concep- 
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ne 
tion of the relations of the sexes, with the escape of Nora 
from ber Dolls’ House, the growth of the Feminist movement, 
the advent of Amalie Skram, George Egerton, and Sarah 
Grand, the butterfly type—of which the prima donna was the 
supreme manifestation—naturally and inevitably lapsed into 
obscurity. For ourselves we feel inclined to apply the well- 
known American prescription for getting rid of both the 
[rish and the Americans. We should like to see every Nora 
kill a prima donna and be hanged for it. C. L. G. 





BOOKS. 


ITALY AND HER INVADERS.* 

Finis coronat opus. We sincerely congratulate Dr. Hodgkin 
on the successful crowning of a great edifice of historical 
Jearning on the building of which he has spent no less than 
twenty-fiveyears. This patient toil, involving no littlelinguistic 
knowledge, much travel and personal investigation, the com- 
parison of authorities, and that quick insight and good sense 
which judges their relative worth, appeals to us strongly in 
these days of cheap manuals, and “series,” and superficial 
book-making generally. Dr. Hodgkin’s judgments may not 
all stand the final test, his views may need modification here 
and there. But assuredly a more judicious work, a history 
more completely marked by sound historical feeling, by 
wide views and sympathies, and by clear political insight, 
bas rarely, if ever, been produced by any English writer. 
The two final volumes are governed by the same method, and 
are written in the same temper and spirit as those which 
preceded them. Dr. Hodgkin combines the merits of the 
“picturesque” and the scientific schools of history. He is 
interesting, like Froude, without Froude’s inaccuracies ; he 
is learned like Freeman, but without Freeman’s pedantry. 
He believes with the great historical writers of antiquity that 
the narratives of history should possess a literary grace; but 
there is, on the other hand, no German professor who is keener 
in his analysis of the authorities. The result is a narrative 
smooth and easy, and yet a narrative on which we feel that we 
can rely; the steps have been carefully cut for us beforehand 
in our ascent. We like, too, Dr. Hodgkin’s plan of not 
burdening the text with notes, the more obscure and difficult 
points of discussion being relegated to smaller type at the end 
ofachapter. The reader is also greatly aided by the state- 
ment of both original authorities and standard works of 
reference at the head of a chapter. On the whole, we do not, 
we must repeat, know of any great historical work covering a 
long period quite so satisfactory as this; and when we add 
that it is pervaded throughout bya fine ethical feeling, and 
often enriched by happy historical illustrations and allusions, 
we feel that we are giving it high praise, and yet no higher 
than it deserves. 

The two final volumes deal with a period of wild turbulence, 
and yet of a kind of cosmos growing up out of chaos. They 
begin with Olovis and the rise of the Merovingian dynasty, 
and end with the death of Charles the Great and a survey of 
the practical reforms introduced into Western Europe by 
the Caroline Capitularies. The greater part of the epoch is 
so dark that one is agreeably surprised at the ease and finish 
with which Dr. Hodgkin teils its story. The authorities are 
meagre. Paulus Diaconus is silent, so that we know little of 
the Lombards after the death of Liutprand, whose career was 
so admirably treated in a former volume, and we witness in 
much ignorance the overthrow and death of the Lombard 
power in Italy. The historian has to draw mainly on the 
Liber Pontificalis, with its ecclesiastical and Papal prejudices, 
and on Frankish chroniclers. The decline of the Lombards 
and the rise of the great Frankish Monarchy are not only 
coincident with, but are inextricably bound up with, the ex- 
pansion of the Papacy and its secular claims. The period, in 
fact, with its stories of “donations” to the Holy See, its pro- 
tection of the Papacy on the one hand by the Frankish King, 
and on the other hand the Papal crowning of Charles at 
Rome, affords the main clue to the long history of the contests 
between Pope and Emperor which mark the Middle Ages. 
The epoch is again of deep importance as marking the sever- 








* Italy and her Invaders, 744-774, By Thomas Hodgkin. Vols, VIL. and VIII. 
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ance between Hast and West, and the fearful moral decline 
of the Eastern Empire. The pretensions of the Eastern 
Emperors to represent the old Roman Republic may now be 
said to end, so far as Western Europe is concerned, and with 
the crowning of Charles at Rome the feeling of the Roman 
Empire is revived for Europe, whose imagination, as well as 
whose practical political interests, see in the great Germanic 
warrior and statesman the representative of the old Cwsars. 
Of course the gap is considerable, and there is one new 
element,—the initial stages of feudalism—which make the 
Germanic-Roman Empire different from that of Julius; but 
still the Holy Roman Empire now takes form, and continues, 
partly in theory, partly as a more or less real influence in the 
mind of Europe, until it is suppressed by Napoleon in 
1806. Simultaneously with the severance of the two 
Empires is the alienation of the Eastern and Western 
Churches, and the consequent development of Rome 
as the ecclesiastical centre of the world. Thus we 
have internal revolution in Italy—the substitution of Frank 
for Lombard secular power—the immense expansion of the 
German Monarchy from the little chieftainship of Clovis 
at Tournai to the great power of Charles, comprising what we 
now know as France and Germany, involving the nominal 
Christianising of this great region, and the foundation of that 
secular order which was to endure through so much hideous 
turmoil. We feel that we are indeed watching “ titanic forces 
taking birth,” are witnessing, in fact, the beginning of modern 
Europe. 

Institutions, it has been said, are the long-drawn shadows 
of some great man. It is, perhaps, a doubtful proposition, 
but if ever it were true, one feels that it is true of this epoch, 
for here the great movements of history do centre round a 
man, one of the greatest rulers who ever lived. In no respect 
are Dr, Hodgkin’s concluding volumes more admirable than 
in their treatment of Charles the Great. The romantic and 
doubtful elements of the Charlemagne of the Middle Ages are 
dissolved, and we see Charles as he really was; and the 
real Charles is much more fascinating than the mystical 
Charlemagne. Perhaps no ruler ever toiled so hard and 
accomplished so much on a great scale. His chief blot, 
his neglect of the marriage tie and sexual faults generally, 
must be judged, not from our point of view, but from that of 
his age. Charles, it must be remembered, was a powerful 
barbarian whose great nature was emerging from a matrix 
of animalism. More to the purpose is it to see how careful 
he was for the purification of the Church, seeing, as he did, 
that the Church was then a far greater agency for the world’s 
moral progress than any mere secular power could be; how, 
though not himself learned, he reverenced learning and 
learned men; how magnanimous he was throughout his 
career; and what excellent political and moral sense 
marked in the main his Capitalaries (which Dr. Hodgkin 
properly warns us must not be compared with Codes like 
those of Justinian or Napoleon). The pictures of his Court 
in his loved Rhineland are charming; he liked to have some 
one read to him aloud, and his favourite book was Augustine’s 
City of God, he loved to be surrounded by learned men 
like Alcuin; he was hospitable, friendly, temperate; and he was 
intext on the application of the principles of justice. Perhaps, 
next to Charles, the most important figure of the period is that 
of Pope Hadrian, whose connection with Charles was 
so intimate. Hadrian is not of the first rank, he is nota 
Gregory the Great nor an Innocent III., but he is high in the 
second rank of the Roman Pontiffs, and is of vital import- 
ance in the history of the Papacy as having helped to establish 
the secular claims on which the Popes relied in the Middle 
Ages, and on which Leo XIII. rests his claim to temporal 
power at this moment. During this epoch the Papacy for a 
short time was absolutely independent of any secular over- 
lord. Dr. Hodgkin treats the claim to secular sovereignty 
with much learning and power and with entire fairness. He 
shows that there is a great difference between gifts of farms 
and castles to the patrimony of St. Peter—z.c., ordinary 
endowments—and the surrender of districts to the Pope as 
Sovereign. His discussion of the alleged “donation” to 
Hadrian is, indeed, characteristic of the general methods of a 
work of which English historical scholarship may be justly 
proud. 
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RALPH FITCH.* 

THOSE who wish to discover the real reason why England can 
establish colonies, while France and Germany fail whenever 
they travel abroad, cannot do better than read this voyage of 
Ralph Fitch, which is but a fragment from one of the noblest 
books in our literature,—Hakluyt’s Voyages. Here, indeed, 
are exemplified all the virtues of enterprise and self-reliance 
which have built up our Empire. The merchant adventurers 
who in Elizabeth’s glorious age made our Navy and created 
our trade did not receive too much encouragement from their 
Government. They were driven abroad by the love of enter- 
prise and money; they conducted their business not only for 
their own profit, but for the glory of their country, and it is 
due to them that England is to-day, as she was when she 
beat the Armada, “the lady of the sea,”’—to use Bacon’s 
words. 

But before we say a word of Fitch we would quote a letter 
sent to the Queen shortly before Drake set out upon his 
memorable voyage. It is dated November 6th, 1577, and it is 
as wise and cynical a pronouncement concerning the spirit and 
policy of England as exists. Its ‘‘slimness,” to use the Boer 
phrase, is detestable, but yet the fire of genius and of daring 
is in every line. Thus it runs :— 

“Your Majesty must first seek the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
make no league with those whom God has divided from you. 
Your Majesty must endeavour to make yourself strong and to 
make them weak, and at sea you can either make war 
upon them openly or by colourable means :—by giving license 
under letters patent, to discover and inhabit strange places, 
with special proviso for their safeties whom policy requires 
to have most annoyed—by which means the doing the contrary 
shal] be imputed to the executor’s fault; your Highness’s letters 
patent being a manifest show that it was not your Majesty’s 
pleasure so to have it. Afterwards, if it seem well, you can 
avow the fact, or else you can disavow it, thefact, and those who 
did it ‘as league-breakers, leaving them to pretend it was done 
without. your privity. I will undertake, if you will permit me, 
to fit out our ships, well-armed, for Newfoundland, where they 
will meet with all the great shipping of France, Spain, and 
Portugal. The best I will bring away, and I will burn the rest. 
Commit us afterwards as pirates if you will, but I shall ruin 
their sea-force, for they depend upon their fishermen for their 
navies. It may be objected that they may be against 
your league; but I hold it as lawful in Christian policy 
to prevent a mischief betimes as to revenge it too late. You may 
be told it will ruin our commerce. Do not believe it; you will 
but establish your own superiority at sea. If you will let us first 
do this, we will next take the West Indies from Spain. You will 
have the gold and silver mines, and the profit of the soil. You 
will be monarch of the seas and out of danger from everyone. I 
will do it if you will allow me; only you must resolve and not 
delay or dally. The wings of man’s life are plumed with the 
feathers of death.” 

For its mixed spirit of cunning and bad faith, prophecy and 
filibustering there is nothing in all literature quite like this 
extraordinary letter. The writer knew precisely what he 
wanted, and how it might be attained. He held, more- 
over, that success could only follow a bold interpretation of 
the law. “It is as lawful in Christian policy to prevent a 
mischief betimes as to revenge it too late.” How many lives 
would have been saved had the politicians of the nineteenth 
century remembered the maxim. But who was it that wrote 
this Machiavellian compost of treachery, poetry and sound 
sense? The signature is erased, and yet is it fanciful to 
suppose that it is signed in every line by Sir Walter 
Raleigh P 

However, the purpose of the book is to set forth the 
voyage of Ralph Fitch and his companions, who in 1503 
organised an expedition to study the far-off lands whence 
Spain was thought to draw her wealth. They started, 
did these adventurers, under the auspices of the Levant 
Company, and the first object of their journey was com- 
merce. At the same time, they carried letters from the 
Queen of England to Akbar and the King of China ; and while 
they were really merchants, they discharged also the functions 
of an Embassy. Of their pluck there is no question. They 
were going into a far, unknown land. Yet never once does 
Ralph Fitch repine. At the outset he and his companions 
were assured of a safe return. Prison they suffered gladly, 
knowing always that they would compass their escape. What 
they feared most was the Portuguese rule and the system of 
corruption that it encouraged. Still, they persevered, and after 











* Ralph Fitch, England's Pioneer in India, By J. Horton Ryley. London: 
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a perilous journey they succeeded in reaching the goal of their 
ambition, Fitch’s description of India is a veritable Vision 
of the Arabian Nights. No longer do you wonder that the 
Kast was always “gorgeous” to the early travellers, « One 
of the first tounes which we came unto,” writes Fitch, Mi, 
called Bellergan, where there is a great market kept of 
Diamonds, Rubies, Saphires, and many other soft stones? 
What an image of wealth and splendour it evokes, —thi; 
market of “soft stones”! Nor was their treasure limited ty 
jewels. “Here be many elephants,” notes the travelly 
“which they goe to war withall. Here theyjhave good stop, 
of gold and silver.” Not less interesting is the description of 
the beggars, whom Fitch esteemed not highly. One was y 
proud, “hee would not speake to the King”; another “the 
took for a great man, but surely he was a lasie lubbe” 
There we see the insular prejudice in favour of hard sense anj 
industry. But presently he came to Kuch Behar, where j, 
found men who “poison all the waters, if any wars be.” An 
worse still, they “have eares which be marveilous great of , 
span long, which they draw out in length by devises whe 
they be young.” 


tion of the famous white elephants:—“ The King in hig 
title is called the King of the white elephants. If any other 
King have one, and will not send it him, he will make warr 
with him for it: for he had rather lose a great part of his 
Kingdome, than not to conquere him. They do very grest 
service unto these white elephants ; every one of them standeth 
ina house gilded with golde, and they do feede in vessels of 
silver and gilt.” But the ambition of Fitch was no 
satisfied with Burmah. Through Malacca he journeyed to 
China, and in these terms he celebrates the sanctity 
of the Chinese King :—“ And when he rideth abroad le 
is carried upon a great chaire or serrion gilded very faire 
wherein there is made a little house with a latise to looke out 
at; so that he may see them, but they may not looke ups 
him: and all the time that he passeth by them, they heav: 
up their hands to their heads, and lay their heads on th 
ground, and looke not up untill he be passed.” So Fitch 
returned to Tripolis, “ where finding English shipping, he 
came with a prosperous voyage to London, where by God’ 
assistance I safely arrived the 29 of April 1591, having bene 
eight yeeres out of my native country.” 

It is such men as Ralph Fitch who have made our Empire, 
and it is interesting to know that the adventurer’s blood did 
not deteriorate. Not many years ago Lieutenant-Gener 
Albert Fytche was Chief Commissioner in the British Burma, 
which Ralph Fitch was the first Briton to visit. It is a 
admirable continuity, and the parallel is the more striking 
when we remember that the literature of Burmah begins with 
the narrative of Ralph Fitch and ends (or did end in 1873) 
with the excellent Burma, Past and Present of his dis- 
tinguished descendant. In conclusion, we recommend this 
story of England’s pioneer to India with perfect confidence; 
and we only wish that it were the forerunner of what we need 
more than other work,—a complete reprint in a dozen port- 
able volumes of Hakluyt’s incomparable Voyages. 





MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE.* 
THERE are few episodes in history so difficult to follow closely 
or to understand clearly, even with the light of Dumas upo 
them, as the wars of the Fronde. All the more because they 
were not exactly public wars at all, but, at any rate after the 
first beginning, more like a series of faction fights ; private 
enmities, ambitions, and intrigues setting a kingdom ablaz 
for private ends. These nobles, proud, brave, brilliant, rest: 
less, unmanageable by such rulers as Anne of Austria and 
Cardinal Mazarin, plunged into civil war each for his own 
ends. The taxes, the oppression of the Parliament of Paris, 
were not very much more than pretexts for a rising, and a84 
French writer has pointed out, those whom Richelieu would 
have brought to the scaffold, Mazarin tried, not always ul 
successfully, to conciliate by bribes. Thus there were may 
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At last Ralph Fitch reached Burmah, and it is no smal | 
glory to him that he was the first Englishman to penetra | 
so far. Of course he visited this distant country when jt | 
had lost none of its ancient character, and here is his descrip. E 
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ccestimnnasimm 
changes in the party of the Fronde, through both its cam- 


; Few of these great nobles were quite above being 
paigns. : 
bought by concessions of some kind. Treason, abroad and 
at home, was an everyday matter ; honour was a mere word, 
an excuse for duels; and while all the upper ranks in France 
were fighting on one side or the other, and while the country 
was a paradise for adventurers, a scene of romance and wild 
gaiety mixed with intrigue and bloodshed, the peasants were 
starving, hunted by brigands and mercenaries, with no jastice 
to be had. 

On this dark background two or three figures stand out 
conspicuous, and certainly splendid. The heroine of the 
Fronde, Anne Genevitve de Bourbon, Duchesse de Longue- 
yille, the sister of the great Condé, was, like her brother, a 
person who would have been distinguished in any age; it was 
unfortunate that such a noble nature should have fallen on 
such evil days. Yet the passionate romance, the sincerity of 
her life, with its magnificence so sadly marred, lights up the 
Fronde with the presence of one disinterested soul. Madame 
de Longueville wanted nothing for herself, and found nothing 
except ruin: she sacrificed everything for her brother and 
for La Rochefoucauld, who proved himself unworthy of her, 
Condé’s love and loyalty she always had; but it is well known 
that La Rochefoucauld slandered her cruelly in the Memoirs 
with which he amused his leisure, his fighting days being 
done. 

Madame de Longueville was a woman not to be loved or 
hated moderately. She was the subject of frantic jealousies, 
both among men and women. If she had not been born in 
the very front rank, her personality would have placed her 
there, and she was a proud and brilliant woman, who inevit- 
ably threw others into the shade. She had the grand? air, 
the distinction supreme, which sometimes, as in her case, 
clothes a nature not above human weaknesses. Her intellect, 
which was trained at the Hétel de Rambonillet and led there 
into the devious ways of the prévieuses, seems to have been 
more brilliant, graceful, delicate, than really solid or strong. 
Many women of her time were more learned than she, and 
we suspect that her biographer says a little too much about 
the literary and intellectual side of her character. Then, as 
now, there was a certain kind of culture which was fashion- 
able, almost necessary, among a certain set of people; but 
real knowledge, real intellectual training, had not much to 
do with it. Still, her contemporaries feared and envied the 
cleverness of Madame de Longueville, her quick intuition and 
ready wit. 

It was not the power of intellect which gave the Duchess 
her great influence, for good or evil, on the men and women 
of her time, for, as her biographer says, her attractiveness 
appealed to men and women alike. Her beauty and her 
charm were extraordinary,—not so much from perfect regu- 
larity of features as from the extreme loveliness of her com- 
plexion—teint de perle—the softness and bzightness of her 
blue eyes, her abundant fair hair and beautiful figure. 
Her portrait at Versailles suggests all this, and also gives 
the air of gentle languor which seems to have disguised 
the most fiery of spirits. When once roused, when once 
influenced, as she very easily was, by persons she cared for 
and minds stronger than her own, she threw herself into 
& cause with generous loyalty and without any reserve or the 
smallest instinct of self-preservation, Thas she first gave 
herself to La Rochefoucauld and the Fronde ; thus in later 

and sadder days she threw all her energies into fighting for 
her brother against Mazarin. In that adventurous time 
there is no figure so romantic as that of the beautifal 
Duchess, and no story so exciting as that of her expeditions, 
her treaties, her narrow escapes, the sad disenchantment of 
the last days at Bordeaux, when treachery hastened the death 
of the Fronde and Mazarin’s victory. Thronghout those 
reckless years, in spite of terrible mistakes and severe punish- 
ment, Madame de Longueville may be said to have been the 
good angel of a bad cause. 


It is easy to say that it was the fashion in those days for 
great ladies to be converted, and to spend their last years in 





religions retreat. It was not so very common, or the names 


of Madame de Longueville, Madame de Sablé, and others of | 
their kind would nut stand out in history and memoirs as | 
they do. This great change in Madame de Longueville’s life 
From that 


came about in 1654, when she was thirty-five. 





time till her death at the age of sixty, in 1679, she was, inthe 
langnage of that century, a “Mother of the Church.” All 
the need of guidance, so meanly traded on by La Roche- 
foncauld, her cynical lover, was supplied now by the stern 
Jansenists and the community of Port-Royal. Her touching 
confession, written for M. Singlin, breathes sincerity and 
humility: the one had always been hers, the other was the 
work of grace in her soul. From her earliest days, spent 
among the Carmelite nuns, from the little hair shirt she wore 
at her first ball, religion, though crowded out by the rush of 
the world, had never quite lost its hold upon her. Her dying 
mother’s message, sent to “cette pauvre misérable” at Stenay 
when she was at the height of ber power, disposing ot 
Turenne and his army, seems to have influenced all her later 
life : ‘‘Qu’elle apprenne i mourir ! ” 


The character of Madame de Longueville, with its intense 
reality, was attracted by the moral greatness of Port-Royal; 
she was also naturally drawn to the persecuted. The worthy 
Jansenist fathers found in her a kind and powerfal protector. 
If her penitence was a little romantic, if the comic element 
comes in with M. Singlin disguised in a pbysician’s wig, with 
Arnauld's plain speaking and bad manners, with Nicole’s ill- 
bred familiarity,—you say all that in saying, “France, and 
the seventeenth century.” Asa true great lady, she endured 
them all,—“ tout cela pour elle faisait partie de sa pénitence.” 
And “ the peace of the Church,” which preserved Port-Royal 
and the Jansenists as long as her life lasted, was greatly 
owing to her personal influence with the Pope and the King. 

No one has been more cruelly slandered than Madame de 
Longueville. The memoirs of her stepdaughter, the 
Duchesse de Nemours; those even of Madame de Motteville, 
with their sous-entendus ; and above all, the unwortby attacks 
which stain the name and talent of La Rochefoucauld,—these 
are examples of the malicious gossip that buzzed round her 
name. No doubt she was far from faultless; but her 
repentance was as real as her one great error and its punish- 
ment had been, and the best women in France were always 
her friends. 

An insufficient Life of Madame de Longueville was written 
by De Villefore in 1739; but it was left for the nineteenth 
century to do her justice. Victor Cousin’s adoring admira- 
tion made her live again, though his monument to her was 
unfortunately left incomplete. Sainte-Beuve painted her 
with his unrivalled touch among his Portraits de Femmes. 
Mrs. Alfred Cock has now written, for the first time in 
English, most agreeably and sympathetically, the Life of a 
Princess who must always be one of the really interesting 
characters of history, 





THE NINETEENTH REGIMENT.* 
NINETEEN has been the number of four cavalry regiments in 
the British Army,—the first raised in 1759, and known as 
Drogheda’s Horse; a second raised in 1779, and soon after 
disbanded; and a third, known as the 23rd Light Dragoons, 
in 1781. But in 1783, the second of these regiments being 
disbanded, the 23rd was renumbered the 19th, and served in 
India from the time of Warren Hastings to that of Wellesley, 
the most critical period undoubtedly of our Indian rule. The 
fourth regiment, which now bears the title, has mainly dis- 
tinguished itself in Egyptian warfare. The chief interest of 
this admirable book centres on the Indian campaigns. In 
1800 Dhoondia Wao, a freebooter who had amassed forces to 
thenumber of forty thousand men, was an undoubted menace. 
Here it was that Wellesley first showed his military capacity 
in any conspicuous manner. His instructions ran thus: 
“You are to pursue Dhoondia Wao wherever you may find 
him, and hang him on the first tree.” The pursuit was of “a 
most harassing nature,” to quote Wellesley’s own words, and 
did not terminate till the defeat and death of the bandit at 
Conaghul, The 19th also assisted at the defeat of the 
Rajah of Bullum, at the close of which campaign Wellesley 
thus writes of the celebrated regiment: ‘Colonel Wellesley 
will have great pleasure in reporting to the Commander- 
in-Chief the excellent state in which he found the 19th 
Light Dragoons.” But in no battle in its career did 
the 19th more distingnish itself than in the costly action 








* The XTXth and their Times. By Colonel Juhn Biddulph. London: John 
Murray. [1€s.] 
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at Assaye. If the battle of Plassey won us our Indian 
Empire, undoubtedly Assaye riveted our hold. And the 
forces against Wellesley were of a different order from those 
which confronted Clive. Instead of an “etfeminate despot 
of nineteen,” Wellesley had to attack the Mahratta power, 
probably the most dangerous foe he ever encountered in 
India. Wellesley was in a position of extreme difliculty 
before the battle. Stevenson, on whose co-operation he 
depended, was a dozen miles away; yet, if he retreated, he 
had to reckon with a vastly superior force of cavalry, and 
would ultimately fight at a disadvantage. He resolved to 
take the lesser risk, and cross the Kaitna, forcing the enemy 
to fight on a narrower front. Here by what he himself called 
“common-sense,” but which the world calls the intuition of 
genius, he surmised a ford. It would hardly be too much to 
say that the 19th won the battle; at any rate, their charge 
was made at the critical moment. So exhausted was 
Wellesley himself after the battle that he is described as 
sitting all night “on the ground, with his head bent down 
between his knees,” and saying “not a word to any one.” 
At a time like the present, when spies and scouts are playing 
an important part in South Africa, it is interesting to note 
that after the battle “each of the commanders of the three 
armies put to death his head spy.” Though less engrossing 
to the ordinary reader, the achievements of the 19th were no 
less famous in Egypt, and they are associated with such names 
a3 El Teb, Abu Klea, and Khartoum. This famous regiment 
played no little part in the subjagation of Arabi Pasha. 
Starting from Kassassin, the English army moved by night 
silently through the desert, directed by a naval officer steer- 
ing by the stars: surely an appropriate method of advance 
through a country once so famous for its astrological art. 
The attack was made at 5 in the morning, and while our 
infantry, after a brief but stubborn encounter, seized the 
Egyptian lines, the 19th, commanded by Coghill, pushed 
through the entrenchments, and, seizing the Tel-el-Kebir rail- 
way station, cut off large numbers of fugitives. By evening 
of the next day Cairo had been captured, and Arabi had 
surrendered. This, however, as is well known, was but the 
beginning of trouble, and soon the Soudan was ina blaze. 
A more formidable foe than Arabi was the Mahdi, who was 
preaching a religious war; and at the same time Osman 
Digna was raising the tribesmen in the East. Again the 
19th were sent to the front, commanded by Colonel Webster. 
The British force found the enemy strongly posted at El Teb, 
and protected by parapets and rifle-pits. A vivid description 
is given of the extraordinary escape of Colonel Barrow of the 
19th, which we cannot do better than quote :—‘Of all those 
who lost their horses in the mélée, Colonel Barrow alone 
escaped alive. His horse was killed, and he received a thrust 
from a spear that passed through his arm and penetrated his 
side. Surrounded by numbers of the enemy, he must have been 
killed had it not been for the devotion of Quartermaster- 
Sergeant William Marshall, who rode to his assistance, 
seconded by Sergeant Fenton and Private Boseley. Marshall 
gave the Colonel his hand. Running in this fashion in rear 
of the charging squadrons, Barrow, with the heavy spear 
swaying to and fro in his side, managed to get free of the 
enemy before he sank down. His attendant trumpeter, in 
spite of sixteen terrible wounds, kept his horse going, and 
escaped from the press, to die of his injuries later.” We 
have indicated but slightly the immense interest which is to 
be found in the doings of this great regiment in such various 
parts of the globe as India, Egypt, and America, and we are 
sincerely grateful to Colonel Biddulph for his able and read- 
able book. It is a most valuable contribution to our military 
literature. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
THE distribution of the professions amongst heroes in fiction 
would make an interesting study. In Mr. Locke’s clever 
and interesting novel, The White Dove, the réle of hero is 
entrusted to a distinguished bacteriologist, and this choice at 


* (1.) The White Dove. Dy William J. Locke. London: John Lane. [6s.])—— 





(2.) Sour Grapes. By J. F. Cornish. London: Chatto and Windus. [és.] 

(3.) Mora: One Woman's History. By T. W. Speight. London: Greening and 
Co. [68.J—(1 ) The Beautiful Evil. By Alexander Eagar. London: Sands and 
Co. [68.]—(5.) Ske Stands Alone. By Mark Ashton. London: Hutchinson and 
Co. [6s.])—(6.) Zhe Fursuken Way. By Philip Lafargue. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. [6s.J]——(7.) While the Lotus is Closed. By Michael Grant. London: 


Henry J. Drane. [8s. 6d.]——-+{8.) A Torn-Out Fage. By Dora Russell. London: 





a 
once removes his novel from the category of modern seng, 
tional romance, in which the man of science nearly always 
turns his special educational equipment to sinister purpose, 
Sylvester Lanyon, the hero in question, is a widower of 
thirty-five with an only child, who lives in the country with 
his father, a prosperous solicitor, for whom he cherishes g 
deep affection. At the opening of the story we find hin 
meditating a second marriage with Ella Defries, a rich, 
charming, and altogether eligible partner. Without actually 
proposing to her, he has conveyed his intentions in an unmis. 
takable manner, when the sudden and painful discovery of 
the infidelity of his first wife, to whom he had been devotedly 
attached, shatters his belief in womankind. Withont vouch. 
safing any explanation, he breaks off his intimacy with Ell 
and migrates to London. Ella, too high-spirited to wear her 
heart on her sleeve, mixes in society as much as ever, and 
is attracted by the exuberant personality of a brilliant 
charlatan engaged in organising an artistic colony overseas, 
Infected by his enthusiasm, Ella encourages his suit, and op 
the collapse of the scheme sympathy and pity overbear her 
truer instinct, and she promises to become his wife, Now 
Sylvester's father, having only too good reason to know the 
worthlessness of Roderick, urges on Sylvester to break off 
the match at all costs, without giving any explicit reason, 
Sylvester undertakes the duty, assumes the rdle of amatenr 
detective, secures proof of Roderick’s forgery just in time to 
stop his elopement with Ella, but by so doing unwittingly 
stumbles on the tragedy of his father’s life and the proofs of 
his own illegitimacy. The plot is thus exceedingly painfal, 
but to Mr. Locke's credit it must be admitted that he does 
nothing to aggravate its painfulness, and that instead of repre. 
senting Sylvester’s distrust in humanity as deteriorating into 
black pessimism, the regeneration of his moral nature dates 
from the scene in which he learns the truth from his father's 
lips. The heroine is admirably drawn, and the gradual process 
by which, partly out of pique, more out of pity, she ‘silences 
her instinctive distrust of Roderick, is exhibited with con- 
vineing skill, Sylvester Lanyon, the blameless bacteriologist, 
is rather an aggravating person, over-inclined to wrap hin. 
self up in his rectitude, and at one crisis in his career behav. 
ing with a lack of chivalry and courtesy ill according with 
his character; but the charlatan is drawn from the quick,—a 
briliiant, exuberant, histrionic rascal, just lacking the resolu. 
tion and ruthlessness to be a successful knave. 

Mr. J. F. Cornish’s plot is in its essentials quite as painful as 
that of Mr. Locke, but while it is unredeemed by any delicacy of 
handling or distinction of style, itis deprived of any emotional 
poignancy by the grotesqueness of its dénouement. Mr. 
Brabrooke, a county squire, has unaccountably delayed to 
make the woman who has been the devoted mother of his 
children his wife until those children are grown up. Then 
when a middle-aged man, he becomes infatuated with a dancer 
who will only listen to his suit on the understanding that he 
marries her, To save the situation the squire’s son, though 
already engaged to a charming girl, enters the field as his 
father’s rival, cuts him out, and marries the dancing girl. 
The amazing sequel is best told in the passage which 
describes the reunion of George Brabrooke with his lady-love: 
“She had learnt from her father on the way of the sublime 
sacrifice her lover had made; how, supposing himself name 
less, he had released herself, and to shield his mother’s name, 
and to prevent his father’s committing what was no less than 
a crime, he had married Miss Conway, who turned out to be 
his half-aunt, his marriage with whom was therefore no 
marriage.” Sour Grapes is at least a very well-named novel. 


The “long arm of coincidence” is stretched to the point of 
dislocation in the plot of Mr. Speight’s J/ora, where all the 
personages of the plot are found conveniently assembled at 
a hotel on Windermere, much in the same way as in the 
second act of the modern “ musical comedy.” Bat Mora is 
by no means a humorous story. Sentiment, thick and slab, is 
forthcoming in the picture of the heroine, a woman with a Past 
(with a capital “P”) whose enigmatical antecedents prevent 
her from encouraging the suit of the gallant Colonel Wood- 
ruffe. Colonel Woodruffe, it should be explained, had been 
originally despatched by an invalid Baronet to break off his 
son’s engagement to Mora’s sister, but succumbed to the 
attractions of the Juno-like and luminous-eyed widow. The 





Digby, Long, and Co.  [€s.] (9.) A Lowly Lover. By Florence Warden. 


London : F. ¥. White and Co. [6s.] 





comic relief is provided by the spinster sister of a country 
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rson, who writes novels of a decidedly luscious order, and 


an andacious detrimental named Dick Dalcimer, who, the 
better to pay his court to the niece of a mundane matron, 
dyes his hair, shaves his face, and masquerades in the guise 
ofacurate, It only remains to be added that the manners of 
the aristocracy and gentry as depicted by Mr. Speight are 
ona par with their morals as delineated by Mr. Pinero. 


Mr, Alexander Eagar’s novel, The Beautiful Evil, is uncon- 
ventional in stracture and conception, The narrator, an 
jrish soldier who enters the service of the Honourable East 
India Company shortly before the Mutiny, descrives in a long 

rologue his experiences in a previous incarnation as captain 
of the host ina city of the Sepharvaim at the time of Joshua’s 
invasion. Here the principal réle is assigned to Lilith, the 
beautiful priestess of Astarte, who avenges herself on her lover 
for the transference of his affections by naming his betrothed 
as one of the victims for the human sacrifice designed to pro- 
pitiate the angry deities. The link that binds this lurid but 
decidedly impressive melodrama with the modern romance of 
the Mutiny will not be apparent on a perfunctory perusal of 
Mr. Eagar’s volume, but both sections are decidedly worth 
reading. The story of Sepharvaim is no archeological tour 
de force; it has force,a certain grandiosity of outline, and 
snggests an atmosphere of barbaric mystery. As Heine says 
of Berlioz, it makes one think of fabulous empires, filled with 
fabulous crimes and monstrous impossibilities, 


It is fortanate for the modern novelist—we will not say for 
the reader—that the early history of Pilate’s wife was left in 
such absolute uncertainty. The latest attempt to fill in the 
missing details is made by Mr. Mark Ashton in She Stands 
Alone. The story at any rate cannot be said to be lacking 
in movement, or the heroine, Euphrosyne, to have had an 
uneventful career. Born in Atiens, she distinguishes herself 
on emerging from girlhood by delivering philosophical 
lectures through a brazen tube from behind a curtain. But 
her teaching is so heretical that only by revealing herself as 
a beautiful young woman does she escape from death at the 
hands of the exasperated audience. Then she is forcibly 
married to Pontius Pilate, with whom she lives at Jerusalem. 
After the Great Betrayal she leaves her husband, goes to 
Egypt, and becomes High Priestess of Isis, but wearying of 
this, escapes with great difficulty, and repairs to Gaul, where 
she finds Pilate reduced to beggary. Finally, the end of the 
story transports her to Britain, where she dies a martyr at 
the hands of the Drnids, Though dealing with so serious a 
subject, a book of this kind can hardly be takea seriously 
nor can it be said that the author displays the extraordinary 
delicacy of touch necessary to embody the most solemn 
chapters of the Gospel narrative in a work of fiction. 


In The Forsaken Way Mr. Lafargue gives his readers a 
picture of English life a bundred years bence, and contrives 
tomake them devoutly thankful that they live in their own 
day and not in that of ‘‘ Posterity ” (as Bob Acres would say), 
in spite of the undeniable charm with which he has invested 
the wayside adventures of his hero and heroine. Festa isa 
very delightful creature; and we are all much pleased when 
the real parentage of Felix (the hero) is discovered, and the 
taint of hereditary madness no longer condemns him to 
celibacy. As for the Arcadian garden, tended only by “ wild 
rabbits” (O shades of Robinson and Dean Hole!), set up by 
the young married couple, it is a little too much to ask us to 
believe at this end of the century that it would be anything 
bat “an unweeded garden that grows to seed: things rank 
and gross in Nature possess it merely.” 


While the Lotus is Closed is the history of a certain beantifal 
Lady Clare, who, possibly because she is Clare and not 
Clara, does not suffer from the aristocratic morgue associated 
with the name. The book might be called a rather serious 
society novel; it is well written, readable, and has what we 
are old-fashioned enough to consider a delightful quality,—a 
good ending, 


Miss Russell provides us with a great deal of reading for 
our money in her new novel, A Zorn-Out Puye. The beautifal 
heroine, Isabel, wife of Sir George Fairfax, is kidnapped by 
a dastardly Spaniard, whom she has known in early life, for 
the sake of a money ransom. The story is long and 
intricate, and the sufferings of the poor heroine so acute 
that the compassionate reader will be glad when a severe 





illness at the end of the book entirely erases them from 
her mind. Miss Russell writes as usual with much fluency 
and possesses the courage of her opinions. Certainly few 
authors nowadays will dare to marry off a whole family of 
deserving vicar’s daughters, two to rich elderly gentlemen, 
and state, at any rate by implication, that this series of 
nuptials was the reward of virtue. 

Miss Warden makes a decided advance upon her recent 
work in A Lowly Loverv. The plot is no medley of blood- 
curdling and mysterious horrors, but depends to a great 
extent upon character drawing. The lowly lover himself, 
Bram Elshaw, is well drawn, and the whole picture of the 
works at Sheffield, and the people who live in and by them, 
is carefully and faithfully executed. There is certainly a 
sensational end, but even the pure novel of character is none 
the worse for a few striking incidents. Altogether, the story 
is more than readable, and Miss Warden must be congratu- 
lated on having turned her facility of pen to worthier ends 
than usual. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


DANTE. 

The Life and Works of Dante Allighieri: being an Introduction 
to the Study of the “ Divina Commedia.” By the Rev. J. F. 
Hogan, D.D., Professor, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
(Longmans and Co. 12s. 6d.)—With any sincere attempt to make 
Dante better known to English-speaking people we have the 
fullest sympathy; and the growing proportions of Dante litera- 
ture prove an ever-increasing desire to understand that wonderful 
and consummate product of centuries of human history, that 
poem to which, as its author said, earth and heaven alike contri- 
buted. In so far as Dr. Hogan has helped on this result, 
we must commend his work, which comprises a biography 
of Dante, an analysis of the Divine Comedy and of Dante’s 
minor works, and some supplementary chapters in which 
the origins of the Divine Comedy are considered, its influence 
on English literature set forth, und some polemical writing 
given us dealing with Dante's attitude towards the Church. 
Dr. Hogan evidently knows his subject fairly well, even 
if he is not minutely acquainted with all the most recent 
detailed researches; that is to say, he loves and understands 
Dante and knows the best that has been written and said about 
him. The reader will find nothing new or original in the analysis 
of the Divine Comedy, but it is nevertheless a useful and con- 
venient survey, alittle lacking, we think, in the exposition of the 
spiritual content of the poem. The chief fault we have to find 
with the work is the constant ecclesiastical polemic. It is quite 
true that some Protestant writers have read into Dante, as they 
have read into Wycliffe, Protestant sentiments of which the great 
Florentine was entirely unconscious. Dr. Hogan is right in pro- 
testing, with Lowell, against the association of the bonnet rouge 
with Dante’s “ heavenly muse.” But it is surely not true that 
Dante was a strict Catholic devotee in the ordinary sense of the 
word, and it is true that the Divine Comedy is fuller of attacks 
against ecclesiastical corruption than Dr. Hogan will admit. For 
ourselves, we admit that we think some of these attacks inimical 








to the poetry of the Divine Comedy,—as when, e.g., after celestial 
contemplation in the Heaven of the Fixed Stars, St. Peter all at 
once denounces the abuses of the Papacy, which might well have 
been forgotten in that divine air. But, however we may regard 
such passages from the purely political point of view, they are so 
numerous throughout the Divine Comedy that it is impossible, 
it seems to us, to pretend that Dante acquiesced in the ordinary 
orthodox view, while it is certain that his attitude to Boni 

face VIII. was different from that represented by our author, 
When, however, Dr. Hogan is not a Roman apologist he goes 


| straight enough ; and, as we have said, he has produced a useful 


| 
| 


| 


volume, marred a little here and there by typographical errors. 


EGYPT AND CHALDAEFA. 
Books on Egypt and Chaldaea: (1) Egyptian Ideas of the Future 


Life: (2) Egyptian Magic. By E. A. Wallis Budge, of the 
British Museum. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 3s. 6d. each 
net. )—These two small volumes open what promises 9 be an 


interesting and instructive series. The plan is to present the 
results of Egyptian and Babylonian research in a popular form 
for the use of that inquisitive person, the “general reader.” 
These results have of late years been accumulating to a vast 


extent, but they are, for the most part, recorded in very costly 
volumes, and presented in a form not easily understanded of the 
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people. In thege handy little books the reader will find the 
main conclusions at which Dr. Budge has arrived after his pro- 


our supremacy, and that a lastingly peaceable settlement jl] ut 


Jonged and minute study of the various texts of the “ Book of | be impossible when the war is over. Here is a quotation fy, 
the Dead,”—that remarkable collection of funereal hymns, | Sir Bartle Frere :—‘‘Any attempt to give back or restore ths 


prayers, incantations, and talismans, which reveals so much, 
and conceals yet more, of the beliefs of the ancient Egyptians. 


Boer Republic in the Transvaal must lead to anarchy and failure 
and probably, at no distant period, to a vicious imitation of som, 


The first volume treats of the Egyptian ideas of God, the | South American Republic, in which the more uneducated and 


Resurrection, and the life to come; the second is concerned 
with the more mechanical and superstitious aspects of Egyptian 


misguided Boers, dominated by Germans, Hollanders, Irish Hous 
Rulers, and other European Republicans and Socialists, vil 


religion,—magical ceremonies, amulets, incantations, and the | become a pest to the whole of South Africa, and a most dangeroy; 


like. Both are full of extracts from the “ Book of the Dead,” 


fulcrum to any European Power, bent on contesting our nay| 


and the second makes use of the Greco-Egyptian magical | supremacy, or injuring us in our Colonies.” That is like gli. 


papyri. It is interesting to note that many of the common 
medigval superstitions and practices of witchcraft were familiar 
to the Egyptians more than five thousand years ago. Dr. 
Budge only occasionally draws a parallel, but the similarity will 
be obvious to every student. In his discussion of the spiritual 
ideas of ancient Egypt the author maintains that at the back of 
# secondary polytheism there was a profound belief in One God, 
the Creator of the world, who was symbolised and typified in 
the Sun-God, Ra, but was ‘something infinitely more sublime. 
This opinion is open to controversy, and when Dr. Budge urges 
that “the Egyptians possessed, some six thousand years ago, a 
religion and a system of morality which, when stripped of all 
corrupt accretions, stands second to none among those which have 
been developed by the greatest nations of the world,” the 
question arises how much the “corrupt accretions” weighed 
in the belief and conduct of the people. ‘‘Stripped of all 
corrupt accretions” most religions are sublime. Without agree- 
ing with all Dr. Budge’s conclusions, we must say that he puts 
his argument clearly, and no one can read his volumes without 
being impressed with the elevation of many of the Egyptian 
religious ideas and the remarkable contrast afforded by their 
superstitious rites. Both books are illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of scenes from the papyri vignettes. 








THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. LXI. (Smith, Elder,and Co. 15s. net.)—Nearly two hundred 
pages of the new volume of The Dictionary of National Biography 
are taken up by the names of William and Williams. Among 
the former biographies are some interesting historical papers,— 
notably one on William III., by Mr. A. W. Ward, some twenty 
pages in length. The Williamses are, for the most part, Welsh- 
men of little account. Mr. Leslie Stephen's article on William 
Wilberforce: is striking, and his estimate of his character, his 
intellect, and his effect on his generation quite admirable. 
Wilberforce, he says, “was regarded as the authorised inter- 
preter of the national conscience.” With regard to the slave 
trade, Mr. Stephen continues, “his true praise is not that he 
was the independent originator of the agitation, but that he was 
admirably fitted to represent and stimulate the national con- 
science.” The Life of George Whitefield, the evangelist, is well 
worth reading. The writer regards him as having “anticipated 
Wesley’s lines of action to a remarkable extent,” while having 
“none of the administrative genius by which Wesley turned 
suggestions to account.” Richard Whittington, the hero of 
nursery romance, seems to have been a most unromantic person 
in real life. Tho stories of the cat, and all explanations of those 
stories, must be regarded asinventions. The real Dick Whitting- 
ton was “a good type of the medieval City magnate.” He was 
never & knight, but the nursery is right in saying that he was 
twice Lord Mayor. He lent large sums of money to Richard II. 
and Henry IV., and was so fortunate as to be repaid. Henry V. 
also borrowed from him, and entrusted the funds set aside for re. 
building Westminster Abbey to Whittington and a single col- 
league. The famous Lord Mayor was active in prosecuting 
“forestallers of meat and sellers of dear ale.” He rebuilt New- 
gate Prison bevause it was “feble overlitel and so contagious of 
Eyre that hit caused the deth of many men.” Besides which he 
founded a College and an almsheuse. The former was suppressed 
in 1548 ; the latter still continues as a charity, though the original 
buildings are gone. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 








The Problem of South African Unity. By W. Basil Worsfold. 
(George Allen. 6d. net.)—Mr. Worsfold publishes here a lecture 
(the concluding one of a series of six) delivered at the Imperia] 
Institute on December 14th last. This is not the place to 


voyance, 


Natal: the Land and its Story. By Robert Russell. (J, y, 


war, its preface bearing date ‘‘ November, 1899.” (The author, 
we may state, is Superintendent of Education in the Colony.) |; 
is described as “a Geography and a History,” and it is diffen 
to say in which aspect it is the more interesting. Here is th 
account of the culminating disaster of Majuba (culminating, y, 
say, because there had been previous reverses at Laing’s Nek 
and the Ingogo Heights) :—“ Fully expecting to be shelled fron 
Amajuba, and to be attacked simultaneously from Moun 


position. But as no shells came, and no movement was made from 
the British camp, the first alarm passed away, and Joubert called 
for volunteers to storm the mountain. The Boers crept up the 


shot at the soldiers on the sky-line, as if they were stalking 
deor...... Gradually they reached the summit, and then 
poured in a deadly volley. A panic seized the soldiers. They 
broke and fled for their lives down the rugged steep up which 
they had climbed.” We lost, between January 28th and 
February 28th, about two hundred and fifty in killed, and a 
many in wounded and missing (mostly drowned in the Ingogy), 
This was out of a total force of little more than tivo thousand. 


Missionary Travels and Researches in Africa. By David Living. 
stone. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 2s.)—The first volume of a 
reissue of the “ Minerva Library.” The preface bears the date 
of October, 1857, the book having been the work of nine months 
spent in England after the traveller’s return. It is interesting 
to read in: it Dr. Livingstone’s expression of gratitude to the 


the support of his Makololo followers. The Portuguese are not 
in particularly good odour now, and it is well to bear the 
per contras in remembrance. Still more interesting is this 
remark about the Boers:—‘ The Boers have generally mani- 


warfare, and sidling away in their emigrations towarda 
the more effeminate Bechuanas, have left their quarrels 
with the Kaflirs to be settled by the English, and their wars 
to he paid for in English gold.” 


The Victoria Nyanza. By Paul Kollman. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Whatever the value of the Germans may be 
for colonisation, they are often excellent travellers. Nothing 
could be more thorough and painstaking than the account of 
the Victoria Nyanza country and its inhabitants given w 
here by Herr Kollman (who formerly held a command in the 
Imperial forces in German East Africa). The volume is richly 
illustrated from objects, collected in a great measure by the 
author. Some of the articles pictured, the musical instruments, 
for instance, give a high idea of the civilisation of the Uganda 
tribes. We have also a great variety of information on various 
social and economical topics. Uganda would seem to be a better 
resort for reduced gentlefolk than Boulogne. A large cluster of 
bananas can be bought for five cowries, about equivalent to half 
a farthing, while sixty eggs can be bought for a penny, anda 
couple of fowls for something less than twopence. 


The Downfall of Spain: Naval History of the Spanish-American 
War. By H. W. Wilson. With Illustrations, (Sampson Lov, 
Marston,and Co. 14s.)—These chapters on the battles of Manilaand 
Santiago probably represent the final statement of the case as fat 
as the ordinary public are concerned. The disproportions betweet 
American and Spanish displacement and metal were never taken 
into account at the time because the States were nervous, 20 
certain of victory, and victory was an intense relief. Interesting, 
therefore, as all this evidence of American proficiency and 
Spanish deficiency is, it is now known to be all summed up in the 
phrase, “The weak must go tothe wall.” From Elizabethaa 
days the Spaniard on the water has been an object of contemps 





discuss questions in South African politics, but we may indicate 
Mr. Worsfold’s conclusions, which are mainly these,—that 


and if Napoleon could say one French ship was equal to two 


. . iii: - 
we are bound, under penalties of a far-reaching kind, to restony 





Dent and Co, 2s. 6d. net.)—This book was written before th, 





Prospect, they [the Boers] hastily prepared to evacuate thei 3 


slopes from terrace to terrace, and from behind rocks and bushes | 





King of Portugal (Pedro V.) for his liberality in providing for | 


fested a marked antipathy to anything but ‘long-shot’ | 
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Spanish in the days of “ hammer and tongs,” what is the pro- 


portion now when both the race and the individual are “ more 
and more,” and exact gunnery far more a necessity, and the 
Spaniard is not even where he was a century ago? Tous it 
seems that the naval lesson of the war was a very simple one, 
though patriotic enthusiasm considerably obscured it. 


Select Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets. Edited by A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge. (Clarencon Press. 5s.)—By “ Comic Poets” 
the editor means the writers of Greek comedy, a very numerous 
class, reaching over a period of nearly three centuries, from 
Susarion, whose floruit is put down at 570 B.C., to Euphron, 
who belonged to the first half of the third century. The chief 
source of these fragments, which number about five hundred in 
all, is, of course, Athenacus. From him we get nearly a half of 
the total. As he tells us that he had read eight hundred plays 
of the Middle Comedy alone—and the Middle is the least 
numerously represented of the three—this is not to be wondered 
at. Next to him comes Stobans, from whose Florilegium and 
Eclogae we get about a third. Plutarch, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and Diogenes Laertius are the most noticeable of the other 
contributors. Of the hundred and two Menander fragments 
by far the most important is an Egyptian discovery, the Tewpyés, 
Five fragments of the drama were already known, containing 
about twenty-four lines. Eighty-seven more are now added 
(though a few are imperfect), and we can now form a very 
fair idea of what the play was like. Our only complaint 
against the editor concerns the scantiness of his notes, This 
was probably inevitable, for the volume had to be brought 
within moderate compass, the public for such editions, in this 
country at least, being very small. The range of ideas in Greek 
comedy is, as we all know, very limited. Susarion strikes one 
of the dominant notes in the very first extract :— 

“ Kakdy yuvatkes’ GAN’ duws & Snudrac 

ovx tot oikeiv oikiay Gvev Kakod, 

kal yap 7d yijuat cal 7d eH yhuat Kakdv,”— 
a sentiment curiously like the famous utterance of the Roman 
Senator. Epicharmus follows suit with the remark that to get a 
good wife was as great a piece of luck as to throw treble sixes, 
while he who had a bad one had, not a wife, but druxlav 
xotuovnévav. Here is another piece of proverbial sarcasm, — 
prt avhp mAayels dueivwy. The book is intended for candidates for 
Honour Moderations, but other readers, who have kept some of 
their Greek, will find plenty of entertainment in it. 





Lucian, the Syrian Satirist. By Lieutenant-Colonel Henry W. 
L, Hime. (Longmans and Co. 5s. net.) —Colonel Hime, we are 
inslined to say, takes Lucian too seriously. The grave indigna- 
tion which he expresses at the frivolous and heartless utterances 
which he finds in the satirist’s work is just a little out of place. 
After all, these things are matters of taste, and it is impossible, 
at this distance of time, to pass a really equitable judgment 
on them. A satirist, too, is almost of necessity s»mewhat 
brutal, and certainly cannot help being unjust. For all this, 
the volume which we have here is a very readable one, and 
gives a generally just estimate of Lucian’s genius. It was 
Lucian’s misfortune to be born into what we may describe as 
the position of the Graeculus esuriens, and it would be unfair to 
blame him too severely if he did not rise ont of it. When he gets 
into regions of pure humour, as in the “ Vera Historia,” he is at 
his best. This is Colonel Hime’s opinion, for he gives us a some- 
what epitomised version of the story. The “Historia” is more 
enjoyable than Gulliver, because the satire is more good-humoured 
and impersonal. There is nothing, for instance, like the savage 
contempt for his fellow-men which Swift put into his description 
uf the Houyhnhnms. We must not forget to quote the excellent 
analogy which is suggested for Lucian’s remarkable versatility 
He was a Western Asiatic, another Hadji Baba. 


Child Life in Colonial Days. By Alice Morse Earle. (Macmillan 
and Co, 8s. 6d. net.)-Mrs. Earle continues, with excellent 
result, her search into the records, printed and painted, of the 
Colonial—i.e., the pre-Independence—days of the States. This 
time itis the “children” of the past about whom she tells us. 
‘hey had an evil time in the early days of the settlements. The 
wortality among them was “ appallingly great,”—but we can say 
hardly less of what it is in some parts of the Old Country now. 
As time went on things improved, and Mrs. Earle has a more 
pleasing story to tell. Ter chapters deal successively with the 
“ Dress,” the “Schools,” the “School Books,” the “ Di scipline,” 
the “Religious Training,” the books, both serious and gay, 
“Toys,” &e. This will be found, as readers who have made 
acquaintance with Mrs. Earle’s work will anticipate, a really 
delightful volume. The illustrations greatly inerease its attrac- 
tiveness and value. 





Lowis Napoleon and Mademoiselle de Montijo. 3y Im ert 
de Saint-Amand. Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—M. de Saint-Amand was not one of 
those who held aloof from the Court of the Second Empire. Oa 
the contrary, he seems to have been in favour there, and though 
he modestly declines to write his own memoirs, he is prepared to 
tell something of what he saw and heard. The volume now before 
us is given to the early days of the Emperor and Empress, for 
it begins with the birth of Napoleon (April 20th, 1808), gives an 
account of the early days of Eugénie de Montijo (born May 5th, 
1826), and concludes with their marriage (January 30th, 1853). 
The quality of our author's work is well known, It is always 
fresh and lively, and he holds the scales of justice fairly level. 


In Professor Arber's series of anthologies we have The 
Spenser Anthology, 1548-1591 A.D. (H. Frowde, 2s. 6d.), appearing 
after volumes later in date. Spenser himself occupies about a 
fifth of the volume, two considerable extracts being made from 
the “Faery Queen”—“The Temptation of Sir Guyon by 
Mammon” and “Sir Scudamore and the Lady Amoret ’—while 
the remainder of the space is given to the Fourth Eclogue from 
“The Shepherd’s Calendar.’ Robert Greene and Sir Philip 
Sidney come next in point of space. There are some forty other 
authors, among them being Lord Burleigh, who sends a New 
Year's present of a spinning-wheel to his daughter Anne with 
some verses, of which the first stanza runs thus :— 


“ As years do grow, so cares Increase ; 
And time will move to look to thrift ! 
Though year in we work nothing less; 
Yet for your years, and New Year’s gift, 
This housewife’s toy is having shift ! 

To set you on work, some thrift to feel, 
I send you now a Spinning-wheel!” 


The Midland Churches. By George Eyre Evans. (Herald 
Printing Works, Dudley. 2is. net.)—By “churches” is meant 
the “congregations on the rolls of the Midland Christian 
Union.” These are, we suppose, of the English Presbyterian 
body, and hold the system of doctrine commonly described as 
“Unitarian.” This word, we learn from the introduction, was 
actually discarded when the Union was formed, though the new 
society grew out of the “ Warwickshire Unitarian Tract Society.” 
At least an amendment which proposed its introduction into the 
formula of association was rejected by a decisive majority. 
Practically, however, the term describes the theological stand- 
point of the churches. We observe that Dr. Martineau’s name 
appears in the list of preachers at the annual gatherings of the 
“ Unitarian Tract Society.” This was in 1854. He had not then, it 
would seem, formulate his later antagonism to the use of the 
word. This fact may serve as an example of the value of Mr. 
Evans’s volume. This is mainly local. Matters of interest to 
the general reader are but few, but that these congregations, 
some of them dating more than two centuries back, should have 
an authentic record of their past is most desirable. Riots 
figure largely in their history. The chapel at Kingswood, 
for instance, suffered from fire during the Sacheverell 
Riots. Curiously enough, it bears the name (“ Dollax’’) of 
one of the two rioters executed for the crime. It was entirely 
destroyed in the Priestley Riots (1791). On both occasions the 
manse was also destroyed. On the latter occasion the Society 
obtained, not without difficulty, £139 17s. Gd. for the chapel and 
£200 for the house. The rebuilding cost £461, without reckoning 
the price of labour voluntarily given. In the history of Tam- 
worth Chapel we find under date of 1705 a “Confession of faith 
to be mate by such as are admitted to the Lord’s Supper.” It is 
identical with the Apostles’ Creed, except that “ He descended 
into hell” is paraphrased by “ He continued in the state of the 
dead.” The minister seems to have collected money for the 
“briefs,” which were frequent in those days, but not commonly 
acted on in Nonconformist chapels. For a “new church at 
Sunderland” he collected £3 33. “A brief for St. John’s 
Baptist Church, Gloucester,” seems not to have appealed so 
strongly to the people, for it produced only 3s. In the record of 
preachers at the Monthly Meeting, at its annual visits to Stour- 
bridge, we find the name of “R H. Hutton, 1849.” Among the 
illustrations we have an interior of the ‘ Church of the Saviour,” 
Whitchurch, Salop. It might be an Anglican mission chapel, 
and that of an “ advanced” type. 


Handbook of the Coins of Great Britain and Treland in the 
British Museum. By Herbert A. Grueber, F.S.A. With 64 Plates. 
(British Museum ‘Trustees.)—We have in this comprehensive 
guide a description of 1,412 coins, ranging from circa 600 A.D. 
down to the present time, which are displayed in the Coin 


Corridor of the British Mnseum. The historical and descriptive 





matter, with chronologically-arranged mint-marks of each reign, 
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hould make this as complete a numismatic guide as the 
collector wants. The plates at the end, by the Clarendon Press, 
are representations of the most interesting coins, and these are 
found by marginal references in the text. The descriptive and 
historical account of some of the coins represents a vast amount 
of research, and is of quite extraordinary interest in some cases, 
but we cannot, for reasons of space, quote. The book is interest- 
ing reading on this account alone. The list of mottoes is sugges- 
tive. “Que Deus Conjunxit Homo Non Separet” is a somewhat 
ingenious adaptation of text, certainly not meant for the Mint. 
“Servio Et Usu Teror” ([ serve and am worn by use) is more 
appropriate. This handbook is in every respect worthy of the 
great collection it describes. 





A Manual of Zoology. By the late T. Jeffery Parker and W. A 
Haswell. With 300 Illustrations. (Macmillan and Co, 10s. 6d.) 
-—There seems to be no diminution in the demand for text-hooks 
on zoology; indeed, the scope is so tremendous and the subject 
admits of such varied handling and arrangement that every new 
volume has some excellences to recommend it, some section in 
which the student finds more light than he had hoped for. The 
authors have tried to condense the work by omitting (1) certain 
classes altogether and (2) all extinct classes, and (3 and lastly) 
curtailing the subject of embryology. Some excision had to be 
practised, but perhaps it was a pity to leave out all the extinct 
species,—there is much to be learnt from them. The illustra- 
tions are excellent, one might almost say nearly perfect, and 
the volume generally needs no praise. 

A Century of Science, and other Essays. By John Fiske. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 8s. 6d.)—These essays of Mr. Fiske cover a wide 
range, from the first, which gives its title to the collection, to the 
amusing study of the Bacon-Shakespeavre folly. Interesting and 
appreciative are his articles on Francis Parkman, the traveller 
and historian, and E.A. Freeman. We doubt, indeed, if Park- 
man’s contributions to literature are even yet appraised at their 
real value. Mr. Fiske has a quiet and subtle humour, which 
comes out very happily in “Forty Years of Bacon-Shakespeare 
Folly” and “Some Cranks and their Crotchets.” In the latter 
he records some curious publications which he came across in his 
position as Assistant-Librarian at Harvard,—the efforts of circle- 
squarers and discoverers of perpetual motion. Some one repre- 
senting to him that the authors might resent the inclusion of 
their work under the heading “ Insane Literature,” he altered it 
to “Eccentric Literature,’ which, it appears, passed without 
much comment. No very solid nutriment is provided, wisely 
enough, in these essays. 





The Mysteries of Chronology. By F. F. Arbuthnot. (William 
Heinemann. 6s.)—We cannot pretend to analyse this book, but 
we may say that it points out the confusion and general diffi- 
culties which beset the subject. Whether Mr. Arbuthnot is 
altogether a safe guide to lead us out of this confusion we cannot 
say. Nowand then he makes us doubt. He praises, for instance, 
Father Hardouin, who, he says, “knew what he was writing 
about.” Hardouin may have been right in doubting the 
existence of Dionysius Minor, the supposed author of our pre- 
gent chronological system, but he doubted many other things, and 
the genuineness of classical literature generally. The construc- 
tive part of the book is the proposal of a Victorian era. But is 
every country to have an era of its own P 


We gladly welcome the first volume of a new quarterly 
periodical, entitled The Sun-Children'’s Budget, edited by Phoebe 
Allen and Dr. Henry W. Godfrey (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co., 3s.) The subject of it is flowers, trees, &c., and this subject 
is treated both seriously and playfully. 

The Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist. New Series, Vol. V. 
Edited by J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. (Bemrose and Sons. 12s.) 
—There are a number of very readable articles in this volume. 
Mr. Feasey’s essay on “The Instrument of the Rosary” is 
interesting. He attributes its introduction into Europe to Peter 
the Hermit in the eleventh century, and thinks he took the idea 
from the Mahommedans. The earliest known record of a rosary is 
quoted by Bononi in his “ Palaces of Nineveh.” 


New Eprrions.—In the Larger Temple Shakespeare, edited by 
Israel Gollancz (J. M. Dent and Co., 4s. 6d. net per vol.), we 
have Vols. V. and VI.——The Holy Bible and Sacred Books of the 
East. By the Jate Sir M. Momer-Williams. (S.P.C.K.)— 
reprint of four addresses delivered in 1887, with a fifth 
on “Zenana Work in India.".——On the Old Road. By 


i 
John Ruskin, Vols. I, and II., Parts I. and IT. of « Art” 
(George Allen. 5s. net per vol. )-—Coals and Coal Mining, By 
tue late Sir Warrington W. Smyth. Edited by T. Forster Beat 
(Crosby, Lockwood, and Son. 3s. 6d.)—This, the eighth edition, 
has been brought up to date by the editor, while two chapters on 
“ Blasting Explosives” and “Coke Making” have been addeq. 
The Law of Mines and Minerals. By the late William Paip. 
bridge. Edited by Archibald Brown, (Butterworth and (9, 
42s,)———Prairie Folks. By Hamiin Garland. (Macmillan and (), 
6s.) ——The History of David Grieve. By Mrs. Humphry Ward 
(G. Newnes. 6d.) 
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Abbott (J. M.) and Others, The Rook of Gardening, cr 8vo ...... (L. U. Gill) 16 
Arey (A. L.), Elementary Chemistry for High Schools and ‘Acade mies, 
CLIGNO.. sis csnnsescceinncsinaccdsesdesesceseceessastesinsesiceesdss) (Macmillan) 4) 
Barnes (A. S.), St. Peter in “Rome and his Tomb on the Vatican Hill, 
TOY SVO scccccccccccsseccccccvcessccccveeccececcecceccoeos (Sonnenschein) 31) 
Beak (G. B.), A Compendious Germ: an Grammar, 12mo.......... (Blackwood) 94 
Beard (W. Le Clear), Sand and Cactus, cr 8VO ....eseeseeee eeceee --(Unwin) 6y 
Bede (J ), Narcissus; or, An Anglican Altar Service, cr 8VO .......... (Stock) 5 
Beg (S. M.), My Jubilee Visit to London, cr 8VO ....ccccccccsccees (Thacker) 3, 
* nt(T. and Mrs. T. ), Southern Arabia, 8vo.. iamaaKaretce (Smith & Elder) 1k ) 
Bloch (I. S.), Modern Weapons and Modern War. cr8vo....-. (G. Richards) ¢) 


Bonayee (P. D.), A Handbook of the Fighting Races of India, cr $vo (Thacker) 74 
CaHow (E.), Old London Taverns, &C., Cr 8V¥O......ccecccecsececces (Downey) 64 
Canavan (M. J.), Ben Comee : a Tale of Rogers’ Kangers, 1758-59 ( Macmillan) 6y 
Clapham (J. H.), The Causes of the War of 1792, cr 8vo..(Camb. Univ. Press) 44 








Conybeare (E.), Alfred in the Chroniclers, 8¥O ......ceceeccceees ++ (Stock) 71g 
Davies (J.) Gi eect! Iron, its Manufacture and Uses, 8vo .......... (Spon) 50) 
Douglas (A.), The City of the Soul, 12mo......... Woes cadena (G. Richards) 54 
Douglass (E.), Pharaoh’s Broker, cr 8VO .......scccescesees - (Pearson) 64 
Dubois (Cardinal), Memoirs, translated from the. French ‘by E. Dowson, 


B VOIR BVO’ o0s:e'0's v0c.sinicsivies 000 t'sinle vec obisssiesi0ie 6aeeisacieiceaaticge (Smithers) ay ) 
Dunne (F. P.),Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of his Countrymen, er 8vo(G. Richards) 34 
Easton (J. M.), Law as to the Appointment of New Trustees, er 8y0 


; (Stevens & Haynes) 74 
Gissing (A.), A Secret of the North Sea, cr 8V0.......0.06. (Chatto & Windus) 69 
Grein (J. T.), Dramatic Criticism, Cr 8V0.ce0s..ccosscevcccscoesees (J. Long) 3¢ 
Hammond (A.), The Lady Isabel: a Tale, cr 8V0 .......ccccececeeeee (Stock) 24 
Harley (lu. R.), Francis Lieber ; his Life and Political Philosophy (Macmillan) 74 


Henson (H. H.), Ad Rem: Thoughts for Critical Times in the Church, 





CESVO! idcancphinuiase ne ceibuiiiclneie pen siew vacsinn code seine mat eal (Wells Gardner) 3) 
Hinshelwood (J.), Letter, Word, and Mind Blindness, cr 8V0.......... (Lewis) 3y 
King (F. H.), Irrigation and Drainage, cr 8VO ......-.seeeeeeeee (Macmillan) 6) 
Kingsley (G. H.), Notes on Sport and Travel, with a Memoir by:his Daughter, 

EOVO: (siacscan's sn cieepainioanantesien anawesicweeeestannecn see creer ( Macmillan) 8¢ 
Knowles (F. L.), A Kipling Primer, cr 8v0...........008 ..(Chatto & Windus) 34 
Lange (D.), Our Native Birds and how to Protect Them, er 8vo..(Macmillan) 4¢ 
Law without Lawyers, by Two Barristers, 8VO......cceecseeeees (J. Murray) 6) 
Lewis (T. A.), A Comedy of the Cloth, cr 8vo.........6- «(Digby & Long) 6) 
Lister (J.), The Manufacturing Process of Wool and Wors ed, cr SVOl Simpkin) 60 





Martin (Dorothy), Father ox : a Story of the Present Day, cr 8vo....(Stock) 5\ 


Masterman (C, I’. G.), Tennyson as a Religious Teacher, cr 8vo....(Methuen) 60 
Milman (A.), Henry Hart Milman, a Biographical Sketch, 8vo....(J. Murray) 160) 
Morich (S.), Thou Shalt Not, cr 8VO .......scccccosccescees eeeeeee( Pearson) 36 
Oxford (M. N.), A Handbook of Nursing, cr 8VO ........ecceceeeee (Methuen) 34 
Plato: Theactetus, a Translation, with an Introduction by S. W. Dyde, 
COSY. 2.665 vo8h 05065000 ae aces un sauneccenenainanscakacaceoeen (Maclehose) 4 


, Life and Lotters of Ambrose vine de Lise, 2 vols. 

.( Macmillan) 2 dy 
Ranade (M. lian Economics, Cr 8¥0O ....cccccecees (Thacker) 6) 
Robertson i: "D.), Vy tn Holy Spirit and Christian Service, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 5) 


Purcell (EB. 








mee ay (C.); Hdgar’s Ransom, CF SV0,. cacicccicccssncesees (Digby & Long) 61 
Sayee (A. H.), Babylonians and Assyrians ; Life and Customs (J.C. Nimmo) 50 
Scott (F r ances ), The World's Old ROR, OF OVO cs scan ccs cece (Digby & Leng) 6u 
Select? Passages from Modern French’ Authors, Junior Course and Senior 
CORTER OP SCO ya o's ciiccacsnwavasieasieaaiecbioaetaseanaure (Blackwood) each 26 
Shelford (1. EL, A Memor jal of the Rev. W. Cadman, cr 8vo (Wells Gardner) 36 
Sienkiewicz (H.), In the New Promised Land, cr 8v0 pincicia simaieiers «--(Jarrold) 26 
Sims (G. R.), In London’s Heart, cr 8V0......ececececcece (Chatto & Windus) 3% 
Spenser Anthology (The), 1548-91, edited by E. Arber (Oxford Univ, Press) 2 
Sutcliffe (H.), Shameless Wayne, Cr 8VO ......eeccccccesrececccseece (Unwin) 60 
Warburton (Sir R.), Eighteen Years in the Khyber, 1879-98, 8vo (J. Murray) 164 
Wemyss (G.), A Fantasy in Fustian, Cr 8V0......ccccscccecccvccecs (Downey) 6! 
W hipple (Bishop H. B.), Lights & Shadows of a Long Episcopate (Macmillan) - ) 
White (F. G.), Thoughts on the Apostles, cr 8VO ........000 (Dighy & Long) 26 
Wood (W.), Elements of Practical Materia Medica and Pharmacy for 
Medical SURGGRTE CP SVG. sc.ciniciars6.cinienoiesx ans. tue saree eainiewees oaw (Simpkin) 2¢ 


Young (E. M.), Apis Matina: Verses Translated and Original ..(Macmillan) 6 








EEFSTEAK and WHITE'S.—Feelings unchanged. 


Send address that Imay write or come to see you, under strictest secrecy. 








“LIBERTY” |STOCK-TAKING SALE. 
STOCK-TAKING | REMNANTS, TRIAL PRINTS AND COLOURINGS, 


WEAVERS’ SAMPLES, 


SALE. SLIGHTLY SOILED AND SURPLUS STOCKS OF 
S DAY “LIBERTY” ART FABRICS 


THI 
and Tere Say. FOR DRESSES aNp FURNITURE. 
Greatly reduced prices in | 


all departments. At greatly reduced prices. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 





O S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 








104 NEW OXFORD STREET, WC. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions taliaseaintees 


DIRECTORS. 
it Hon. LORD — SCHILD, Chairman, 


The Righ 
Francis A.fred Lucas, Esq. 


.Jward Barnett, Esq. 























ni t Hon. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushi = E3q. 

ion, Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berk elev Portman 

‘horas Henry Burroug _ j 3q. 

Hrancis W n Buxton, £ : | ht bridge. 

Major-G Sir Arthur ills, K.C.V.O. ieut Colima Ps nderson Stebbing. 
James Fle or, Esq. ea "3 Wilson, G.O.M.G., C.B, 
yichard Hoare, Esq. 

AUDITORS. 
J hn Cator, Esq | Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Vietor C. W. © avendish, Esq., M.P. } ©. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leas ehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
} awe Bonuses, Including Interim Bonuses, 
policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
special Policies to cover Death Duties. 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 





ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


‘Prospectuses, Proposal Forins, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 





Received from: Policy=HOIGOPS :.0.scccccesccccecsccss £142,000, 000. 
Pai d to Policy-Holders...........++0. waadeaeos over — 7000, 000. 
Paid to Living Policy-Holders .....c.csccssecccececs 188,282. 
Accumulated ‘Funds te cerscccecseeceees eeses eine $37. 000.0 
Surplus over Liabilities... MRUMRTRRRCR ow eu ee £9,129, 000. 





Lvery Poliey contains specifle Guaranveed Surrender Values in the form of 
Puid-up Insurance, Extended Insurance, Loans, or Cash, at the option of the 
Pulicy-Holder. 


SPECIAL INVESTMENT POLICIES. 
For further pariicuiars apply to the _ 


Heal Office :—16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 











S PAID.. 6 Nearly £11,000,000 

NATIONAL | Scum ULATED FUND ee - -£5,400,000 
Ea Bbireie are Divided solely amongst the Assured, 

nt-Assurance Policies aye issued, combining 


PROVIDENT | Life aan ance, at minimum cost, with provision for 

| -* age. The praciical effect of these policies in the 

al Provident Tostitution is that the Member's 

pla | itte | js Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 

| and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 

; miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 

FOR MUTUAL | suin in addition, representing a by no means insignifl- 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | cant rate of interest on his payments. 

No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


| Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties, 
“THE QUEE N has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 


ROYAL | toherat7.30.a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
| 


THE 


at the breakfast, table. *-—Sociely. 
| BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—“Send immediately to 
Cc | Office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
OCOA. | Cuenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 
schkoff.”—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG. ) 


| Sirk ANDREW CLARKE'S invariable advice was, “ Let the 
} patient have COCOATINA, if you please,” 





When these are required, the advice of a 
very skilful optician should be taken, as un- 
less the spectacles used in the first instance 
are exactly suited to the eyes mischief is soon 
done, which cannot afterwards be remedied. 


FIRST 


Browning System of Suiting the Sight 
is always Successful. 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 
18th Edition, price 1s., 
683 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
may be Consulted Free of Charge. 


SPECTACLES. 





te 





now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
Thabe-Mars. E, DENT and CO., 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
Makers to the Queen ant H.R.H. the Prince of Wales: 
; er 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Manufacture 
DENT tion to 
Makers of the gr Clock, Big Ben. 





ADDRESSES 


6 Strand, or 4 Roy Cornhill, London. 


HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues 


Important to: Contain Hundreds of Photographic Llnstrations of 
he Latest Productions in 


" Furniture Carpets, Fabrics, &e., 














those 
2 Marked in Plain Figures, at a 
a" Minimum Profit for Cash. 
abou v The record of steady and substantial progress 
2 that has never ceased to distinguish HAMPTON 
- ’ and SONS’ business has been the result of their rigi« 
Furnish a herence to these principles, and they have pleasure 


in inviting those whu are about to Furnish to com- 
pare the values they offer with the best obtainable 
$ elsewhere. 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
J hee 











HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 


LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School, 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 





Large playground; tennis. Every “home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations, Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

teferences—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others. 
prospectus on application. 


LKLEY, YORKS.—On the edge of the Moors, 450 ft. above 
sea-level, in 3 acres of ground, a PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Public 
Schools and R. Navy. Reduced fees to Sons of Clergy.--A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (Scholar, 
Trin. Coll., Camb., formerly of Rossall). WHARFEDALE SCHOOL, LLKLEY. 
SPECIAL CLASS for BOYS under 9 in charge of a trained lady teacher. 


mMLIF TON BRISTOL. 
COLCHESTE R? HOUSE SCHOOL. 


Illustrated 








A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (63-14) 
for Public School Hutrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON. SOMERSET.—A First- 
grade Endowed School. Preparation yor Universities, Army, Navy, and 
Professional Examinations, Valuable Scholarships, and Exhibitions. Highest 
inclusive fee, 55 guineas.—D. BE, NORTO \, M.A., Head-Master. 


()UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 
(Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH and 


DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classica! Tripos, Cambridge, assisted by a full staff ot 
English and Foreign Mistresses : id Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close 


to the sea. Physical culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; speck: illy suited to Colonials ; 
tive vacancies for private puplls.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


((\KELLFIELD, RIPON.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOr 

GIRLS ov modern lines. Country air; large grounds for hockey, tennis, 
&c. Experienced resident mistresses; large visiting staff. Principals, Mis3 
BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. References to the Archdeacon of Manchester and 
others, NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22nd, 1900. 


ELSTED SCHOOL,--EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 
annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination in 
London and Felsted begins July 10th.—For particulars, apply, Rev. THE HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 
INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
Classics, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLIC E, &¢., and E NGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes 
gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the bag age &e. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(8-13). Excellent health record. —Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A 


URLINGTON HOUSE, HAMPTON HILL, MIDDLE. 

SEX.—Mr. A. ELSER, M.A., RECEIVES PRIVATE PUPILS of 14 and up- 
wards who are intending to become ENGINEERS or ARCHITECTS. Practicii 
work in combination with theory. Good Modern Education for those whose 
future career is undecided. Individual Tuition. 


YDGATE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
GENTLEMEN'S SONS under fourteen has been REMOVED from Bury St. 
Edimund’s to HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA,—For all particulars apply to the Head- 
Master, R. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A., formerly Scholar of Selwyn College, 
Cambridge. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 23rd. 


TMUITION IN THE LAKE COUNTRY. — OXFORD 
GRADUATE (married), late Assistant-Master at High-class School, is 
anxious to obtain BOARDERS, to Prepare them for Public School, University, or 
Civil Service Examinations. House on high ground, healthily situated. Terms 
moderate.—Apply, VICAR OF NEWLANDS, Keswick. References kindly per- 
mitted to Canon Rawnsley, Rural Dean, and R ight Hon. J. W. Lowther, M.P. 


LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND | thoroughly 
experienced GOVERNESS. Subjects: English in all its branches, French 
(conversational), German, Latin, Music. Highest references ; salary, £75.—Address, 
Mrs. CAINE, 1, Spital, Bromborough, Cheshire. 


ECRETARYSHIP, CONFIDENTIAL CLERKSHIP, or 

other POSIT ION of TRUST REQUIRED by aGENTLEMAN who has had 
fourteen years’ City business experience on hisown account ; undeniable references. 
—H. BEN RALYDDING, The Chase, Enfield. 


‘NECRETARYSHIP WANTED by UNIVERSITY MAN 
(honours). Age 29. Good references,—“ M. H.,” care of Street and Co., 
164 Piccadilly, London, W. 


T T 
VAC JHANGE of MONTHLY REVIEWS, &c.—ADV ER- 
TISER is DESIROUS of SHARING the “FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
Ay tis ENTH CENTURY,” and * BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE” with TWO 
OTHER GENTLEMEN, to reduce cost—each keeping one Magazine; also some 
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Sixpeuny Weekiy News papers.— Write, “F. C.,” care of Byford’s, 4 Ludgate 
Cireus Buildings, London, E.C, 
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EAFIELD PARK .C.OLLEGE, 
, CROFTON-ON-THE-SOLENT, HANTS. 





A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTS. 





SPECIAL TRAINING FOR ENGINEERING; 
MECHANICAL, CIVIL, ELECTRICAL, AND MINING; 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE; 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES (South Kensington) ; 
MINING SCHOOL, Freiberg ; 

INDIAN WOODS AND FORESTS DEPARTMENTS ; 
ROYAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, &c. ae: 
The College possesses 2 very complete and elaborate plant for the purposes of 

practical and theoretical instruction, consisting of— 


Engines(2)—Mechanical Engineering—Twrners’, Fitters’, Carpenters’ and Pattern 
Makers’ Workshops--Forge—Foundry—Dynamo Room--Testing Machine— 
Drawing Office—Four Fitted Laboratories, Chemical, Electrical (2), & Physical. 


The entire premises are lit by electric light, generated by its own special plant. 


SEAFIELD stands in its own park of 80 acres, with ample accommodation for 
all games, and as the property is on the Solent, boating and bathing are excellent 
and safe. . 

Principal—Rev. J. J. MILNE, M.A. Cantab. 


Head of the Engincering Section—H. T. DAVIDGE, A.R.S.C., B.Se. London 
(Honours), Whitworth Scholar, «&e. 


Secretary and London Office—F. H. S. MEREWETHER, 34 Craven Street, W.C. 
Mr. Merewether will forward a prospectus on application or answer any inquiries- 


rue ‘PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W 





Established 1820. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1886. 
> President — H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

High-class EDUCATION for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, as 
Resident. or. Day Pupils. Preparation for University and Art Examinations. 
Spacious Grounds. Supervision in Games. 

Training Department tor Kindergarten Students in preparation for Froebel 
Union Examination for Teachers. 

There is a Home in connection with the College for K. G. Students, and for a few 
children under ten years of age. . 

LENT TERM will BEGIN MONDAY, January 22nd. 

MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 3rd, 4th, and 5th, 1900, 

for SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Three of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per 

annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates enter- 
tained free of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1900. 


bios 2 -O CN HIigHK scoz82 oo. 


BOARDING HOUSE—2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Under the Control of the Council. House-Mistress—Miss A. M. RITSON. 
Boarding Fee, payable in advance, £21 13s. 4d. per Term. 


QUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 

Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten and 

Transition Classes for Boys and Girls under 8 LENT TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 1ith. 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheitenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, fleld, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Address, 
@. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


K ASTBOURNE.—Miss CARRUTHERS WILSON, who 

has just removed to a much larger house, RECEIVES a limited number of 
GLKLS for thorough training and education. House stands very high; fine view 
over Downs and Sea. (Good grounds. Tennis and croquet lawns; aspbalte court. 
Fruit and vegetable garden; covered Badminton court. References permitted to 
clergy, officers, doctors, parents of present and past pupils—LALEHAM 
SELWYN ROAD. 


{TRATFORD-ON-AVON (KING EDWARD’S) 
SCHOOIL.—Public School with Classical and Modern sides. Entrance 
Scholarships aud valuable leaving Exhibitions to Universities, Woolwich, and 
Sandhurst. Number of boarders trebled in last four years. New gymnasium, 
jaboratory, studies, carpenter's shop, &c. ; additional boarding-house just opened. 
Open Classical and Mathematical Scholarships won at the Universities. EIGHTH 
place tor Sandhurst last June. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 23rd.—Apply 
to Rey. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A, (Head-Master). 


VORRAN, ‘WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 

/ GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnastuin, Playing-flelds. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. FP. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
vlistvess, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. References :— 
Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


























|} HYL.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
) Staff of 3 resident graduates; boys under 14; average number 25. House 
with South aspect, close to sea, with large sheltered playground ; good bathing, 
ericket, eld, gymnasium, carpenter's bench. Several Entrance Scholarships lately 
gained at Public Schools.—Head-Master, R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


EK ASsTBOURNE c0O iL 4-2 ak. 


President—His Grace The DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.Q. 
7 Head-Master—The Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19th. 


% T r re) vl 
LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1909. 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION; value from £25 to £10) a year. 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended fer the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 
= al rh r - 
EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafleld Boys 
is Known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Huucreds of references.—Principal, J. $. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


WETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
) tor GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICEARD (Class. Trip.) Sewulam Cul, Cau. Highest references, 





























is 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEG: 


CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Farmers, intending Colonists, & 


PaTRON— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, E.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K@, 
COMMITTEE OF-MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIP (Chairman), ? 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. . 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Schoty, 
ships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. - 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th, 1900, 


———_____ 
ieee DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEQ? 
. CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.E. 
In connexion with the Datchelor Collegiate Schoo! for Girls, 
Governing Body—THE WURSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CLOTHWORKERS (7 





THE CITY OF LONDON; Principal—Miss RIGG; Mistress of Method ae 


Lecturer—Miss CARPENTER; Assisted by other Teachers and Lecturers, 
This College provides a full Course of Professional Training for Women Teacher 
together with abundant opportunity for regular class teaching in a School-of oye 
400 pupils. Special provision is made for instruction in Physiology and Hygiy 
Elocution, Drawing, and Ling’s Swedish Drill. Students are prepared for the fy 
amination of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. A comfortable Hal « 
Residence is provided for Students in the Training College. Terms moderate, 
Free Studentship (Training and Residence) will be awarded to a Graduate of ; 
British University in January. For conditions apply to the SECRETARY, 


? a 

OLBOROUGH HILL SCHOOL, near NEWTO0y 

ABBOT.—Preparatory for Public Schools and R.- Navy. Charterhouy 

Scholarship, 1899, first on list.—Head-Master, B. 'T. NUNNS, B.A. Winchester gy) 
Cambridge. Mild but bracing climate; situation high; moorland air, For pr: b 
spectus, &¢., apply to HEAD-MASTER. 5 


ANLLWYFAN SCHOOL, COLWYN, NORTH WALK | 

—(Established over 20 years.) PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Boy | 

from 6 to 13 years. Unrivalled situation; 250 feet above the sea. Erxcelley; 

Playing-Fields and facilities for Bathing. Resident University Mastes. 
Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


FEDPON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCILOOLS, only. House specials 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to heat) 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schoo 
leading London Physicians, &¢.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A. Oxon. 


OYLAKE, CHESHIRE. — ST. HILDEBURGHAS 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS combines a thorough education on newest ling 

with healthy outdoor life. House beautifully situated on the shore ; Close t0 goit 

links; sanitation certified. Excellent staff of English and Foreign Teache: 

special attention to physical exercise and outdoor games.—Principal, Miss JESSz 
H. NOBLE. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.— TEN SCHOLARSHIPS ani 

) EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED tr 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exhiti 
tion will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Clag- 
Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


| Soratgmnted COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Applicatioss 
) for special preparations for the Navy should be made at ounce to THE 
WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for tly 
Navy. : 


he TINENTAL EDUCATION.—Mlile. GLATZ, late oj 

Princess Helena College and Liverpool High Sebool, WILL OPEN, 12 
JANUARY, 1900, in connection with a “ Lyeée de Jeunes Filles” in Parise 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG LADIES, where they will have the advan 
tages of the Lycee Education combined with the privileges of -home life undertle 
personal care of Mile. Glatz. Mlle. Giatz,a Protestant Lady, diplomée of Pari 
and Switzerland, has had large experience in English life and Education. Sie 
has the highest references.—For particulars apply Mlle. GLATZ, Bincleava, 
Tonbridge, Kent. 


AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 
—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Hea: 
Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liber! 
education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached hou, 
garden, tennis ground, &e. University Examination and Inspection. 
OUNT VALE, YORK.—Good modern education for 
i GIRLS in healthy, pleasant surroundings. Smallclasses. Moderate term 
—Directed by Miss S. MELHUISH, B.A. (late Tutor, Somerville Coll., Oxfon 
and Miss C. CATTERALL (Camb. Hons., late Assis.-Mistress, Merchant Taylos 
School for Girls). 
































\ OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—HOME SCHOOL 
a GIRLS.—The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, Januar 
19u).—Reference kindly allowed to the Master of the Temple, Mrs. Benson, Mn 
Boyd Carpenter, Mrs. Arthur Severn, Miss M. Shaw Lefevre, and others. Fu 
Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN E. BAYNES. 

Qe NNINGDALE SCHOOL, SUNNINGDALE, BERKS 
k (Girdlestones.)—Established in 1876 as a HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOT. for Public Schools and the Navy. The NEXT TERM COMMENCES «a 
FRIDAY, January 26th. Terms and full particulars on application. 


| re LISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE an 

kindred Subjects.—Miss DREWRY’S Courses of Lectures, Readin, ‘ 
Lessons, at home and elsewhere, will BEGIN again on MONDAY, Januar} 
She has time for one or two more Classes in Schouls and Private Pupils.—143 
Henry's Road, London, N.W. 











I 

























é 








) SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 6vgs. downwards, will be AWARDED j 
kxamination beginning MAKCH 27th, 1900. 
3oys examined at London, Oxford, and Rossall. 
Apply : THE BURSAR, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


\T. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSES 
(nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education @ 
modern principles ; individual-attention to health and studies ; home life. Age 
pupils,11to19. Principals, Miss VISICK,Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E, Rilej, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston ; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


ry T ry oa 7 \ 
} PEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 

BUREAU. — MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and ageurately 1s per 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, of 
Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &e. TRANSLATIONS and COPYIN 
undertaken, —Address, Miss YOUNG, 4] Great Russell Street, W.G 
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il 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
T: _ -HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLE 


SEASIDE. SPLENDID CLIMATE. 2,000 ACRES. 





pracTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE. 
full information from the DIRECTOR at above address. 


“paBASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
i) ‘s FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 





President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Principals. —Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING. 


ee EE EM p~ 
EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
‘ol Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 


Hereford. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
\ modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. south aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
yesident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

\ “scHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 

Languages, Music, and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 

climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Term commences with entrance of Pupil ; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


a Sa aaa hl , Try AT x rT 5 ae Pal ~ 
OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Claré Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
jating for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (under 
the Winchester Diocesan Trustees).—Administrative Trustees :—Rev. Alex. 

§. Bennett, Rev. F. E. Toyne, W. G. Hardy, Esq., M.B., T. B. Scott, Esq., M.B., 
J.C. Moberly, Esq., T. G. Rodper, Esq., M.A.,'H.M. Inspector ‘of Schools. Principal 
=Miss BROAD. Vice-Principal—Miss PAKENHAM WALSH. Five Boarding 
Houses. Swedish Gymnasium ; Laboratory and Art Studio.. Games and physical 
training a special feature of the School.—For Prospectus, apply to theSECRETARY. 



































ESIDENT PUPILS prepared by Mr. GODDARD WIL- 
LIAMS, B.A. (Lond.), Barrister, for London Matriculation, for all 
MEDICAL or LEGAL PRELIMINARY EXAMS., and. for Responsions, Previous, 
General, and Solicitor’s Intermediate. Individual tuition. Highest references. 
Termsand list of successes on application.—The Neuk, Danehill, Sussex. 


y Yr 7 rraT 

HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
(Incorporated 1840.)—Public School Life and Education, with special classes 

for candidates for the Navyand Army. Recent Honours :—Open Classical Scholar- 
chip, Worcester College, Oxford; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, 
Oxford; Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus College, Oxford; 6th in Sandhurst: 
40th in Sandhurst; 16th on the ‘Britannia’; 26th on the ‘Britannia’; 18th 
on the ‘Britannia.”” EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPs, APRIL. 
~Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


rs 0 8 eo? 2G BG s£. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each will be OFFERED next July. 
Apply, The BUKSAR. 


WAkWwIck SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 

fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees. £60. Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkable. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing fields. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
(ubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Blue-book 
with bt apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 
curing Term. i 


\ ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of “Gradatim,” &c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Koyal Navy. House specially desigued. 
Good cricket field. 


r rT ~ yar SG Soe fle Al + WT oh 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER’S HILL, STAINES.--The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 students 
will be admitted in September, 1900. ‘he Secretary of State will offer them for 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
vepartment, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and One in the Traffic De- 
partment, Indian State Railway.—For particulars, apply to SECRETARY at Coll 


TXT al ral x - ‘ r . 
THE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST.. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
= Head-Master—Rey. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Prospectus on application. 


NT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
\) 'School).—Headl-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. ‘Tripos Cambridge. 
telerences: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
‘nop of Southampton. 
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a) ~ >, . Ba 
\ ADAME AUBERT recommends and forwards gratis 
di PROSPECTUSES. of English and Foreign SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
recelving Pupils. RESIDENT, DAILY, and VISITING GOVERNESSEs, Music 
and Art Teachers, Companions, &c., introduced for BRITISH ISLES and Abroad. 
~1 REGENT SYREET, W. 





T HE a ae ae SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT END OF MARCH. 
EARLY ENQUIRY SHOULD BE MADE OF THE HEAD-MASTER. 


TORQUAY — HIGH SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Hegd-Mistress: Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON.— 
Extensive grounds, overlooking the sea ; large hall, gymnasium,&c. DAUGHTERS 
of OFFICERS on ACTIVE SERVICE in SOUTH AFRICA will be received 
at REDUCED FEES. NEXT TERM JANUARY léth, 1900.—APSLEY 
HOUSE, TORQUAY. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for ail Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td.,8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “‘lriform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


Monthly List of newly purchased Second-hand Books. 
No. 593, just published for January. 




















Post-free from— 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, WC.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 
AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 

application. . 


SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to t:me in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken. : CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and CO0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C@. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE. INTERESTS -in - Landed 
W or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREsT 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835, Capital £500,000. 

















PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS. LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. e ‘ ee £35,000,009. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


SALES NEXT. WEEK. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
IV at his Great Rooms, 33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, on the 
following days :— 
TUESDAY, January 23rd.—Natural History Specimens, Heads and Horas of 
Animals. 
WEDNESDAY, January 24th.—Roses, Fruit Trees, Border Plants, &c. 
THURSDAY, January gai from Japan, and Herbaceous Plants, 
Roses, &c. 
FRIDAY, January eines Apparatus and other Miscellaneous 
Property. 





Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of a Gentleman (deceased). 


N ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION 
i at their ‘Rooms, 115 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
January 23rd, and three following days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS BOOK>. 
including the Library of a Gentleman (deceased), comprising Burgmair’s * 1.0 
Triomphe de l'Empéreur Maximilien I,” 1796 ; Duplessi-Bertaux’ “ Tableaux de !a 
Révolution Francaise” (2 vols.); Grote’s “ History of Greece” (12 vols.); Laing’s 
“Sagas of the Norse Kings” (4 vols.); “The Zoologist” (48 vols.), 1815-20 ; 
Ainsworth’s * Tower of London,” “Windsor Castle,” and “Old St. Paul's” in ti 
Original Parts as issued, uncut ; Thackeray’s “ Vanity Fair.” tn Darts; First 
Editions of Matthew Arnold, Browning, Teunyson, Bronté, Hardy, and others ; 
Alken’s Popular songs ; Books on Alpine Travels and Natural ‘Hjstory ; a Largo 
Collection of French and German Standard and ‘Illustrated Works; Arundel 


ietycs Prints, «ce. To be viewed aud Catalogues had. 
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THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY A BRIGHT AND 
HAPPY DAY; A REAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 





“ |SUNDAY) = + 


ILLUSTRATIONS. READING LARGE PAGES. 
FOR THE YOUNG. 





NOTHING BETTER.—‘We can imagine nothing better 
calculated 10 encourage reasonable Sunday observance in the schoolroom and 


nursery.”—TIMES. 





A DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED.—“‘ The difficult 
problem of Sunday reading is solved in SUNDAY as well as it can be solved any- 
where.”—SPECTATOR. 











AN OLD FAVOURITE.—‘SUNDAY is an old favourite 


witb the little ones, and is as good as ever.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


A PERFECT MISCELLANY.—‘ With a plethora of 
pictures and a radiant frontispiece, SUNDAY is a perfect miscellany of interesting 
as apart trom professedly goody reading.”--DAILY TELEGKAPH. 








SUNDAY READING FOR THE YOUNG NEW 


VOLUME. Now ready. Illustrated paper boards, 3s. ; cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 





SUNDAY.—Weekly, 4d. ; monthly, 3d. ; yearly volumes, 3s. & 5s, 
London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO. 


THE CRISIS. 


THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE: 


A Plea for a National Policy. 
By SPENSER WILKINSON. 
7s. 6d. 


Field-Marshal LORD ROBERTS writes :—“I cannot tell you how interested I 
have been in ‘ The Great Alternative.’ No book has given me so much pleasure 
since I read ‘The Influence of Sea Power.’ The work is really so valuable it 
ought to be read by every Englishman.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ An extremely interesting book upon questions which are all of 
the greatest importance to the Ewpire,and upon which there is at present too 
little independent thought.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—* The lucidity with which the present European situation 
is reviewed in these pages, and the power and acumen with which all its issues are 
examined, deserves unqualified praise.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘“ These arguments are repeated and enlarged upon 
with great moderation of language, but in a firm, uncompromising spirit. He 
jusists that isolation—however great the navy which is relied upon to guard it~ 
will not sueceed in the long run.” 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited. London. 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to tie EDITOR but, 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR its on sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM's, 283 Washington Street, Boston, 3ass., U.S.A. ; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, S3 and Si Duane Street, Aew 
Yor, UWS.A.; Messrs, BreNnTANO’s, Union Square, New York, 
TSA, ond 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave, Washington, D.C; THe 
SUBSCRIPTION NEWS COMPANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicuyo, U.S.A; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris: THe HAROLD A. WILson Company. Lrp., 
33a King street West, Torente, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING DeEpor, Caire and Port Said; GORDON AND GorcH, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Austraiia ; Pricror ano 
Company, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christehurch ; HH. 
BAILLIE AND COMPANY, Wel/ington, V.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auch- 
land ; W.O. R1GBy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND Goren, Cape Town, 
—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 


Terms of Subscription, = 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


ai Half: 

Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 

Kingdom ...ccrccccevcccccncccccccscvcees St 8 6.00001 3 ..4060 F 38 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

CHIN, BC. cccccccccccccssevescdececesces 1M 6.00008 8.4.0 7 8 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 








Pane .icacavaresestecsecesun £10 10 Oj Narrow-Column...........00. .810 0 

Half-Page ..cccccccscccccees BG OF} MICOMIN:. 66sec cccsacece 115 Oo 

Quarter-Page....ee. cocccsese 212 6 Quarter-Column....ccccccseee O17 6 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ....cocccccesers £14 11 O| Inside Page ......... coeseoe le 12 0 







-; and Isa 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad colanin (hbaif-width), 
words). 


line for every additional line (contatning on an average tirelve 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


a 


To escape Influenz 


is not easy, even for the most robust, because in nearly 

every constitution there is some weak spot which this 

disease has an inexplicable faculty of searching oy} 

and fastening on to. Extra strengthening diet js 

what is required in addition to the usual 
routine of meals. 


Lemco (the genuine Liebig Company’s Extract, signed 
J. v. Liebig in blue) is an unequalled strength-builder, 
Sixteen breakfast cups in a 2-oz. jar. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT, 


to distinguish from all other so-called Liebig’s Extracts 
the genuine Liebig Company’s Extract is now labelled 
with the initials of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co,, 


LEMCO 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 








CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 





The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application, 


BOCK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Secon). 
hand). Also a large selection of - 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Strect, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


HE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 258., up to 18 guineas, post-free, 


Not until you write with a *§SWAN”™ will you realise how inestimabls 
is its value. 





The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous, 





Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE. E.C., 
954 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; 3 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTED; 
and PARIS: BRENTANO’s, 37 AVENUE DE L’OPERA; 
and of all stationers. 








WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES — 


Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For partic 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


PALESTINE AND EGYPT 
CRUISE 


On the 8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,254: horse-power, 4,000 











Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. OWNE, February 2 
Lecturers : Professor Sayce, Canon Moore, &c. 
Details—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
iam EEE FS vie —— 





ISCOUNT, 3d. to 9d. in the 1s—NOW READY and 

sent post-free on application, a CATALOGUE of BOOKS trom the} ublished 

prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed.—GILBERT and FIELD, 61 
Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given. George Meredith’ 

Poems, 1851; Rossetti’s Poems, 1870; Poems by “J. R.,” 1850; “ Bells and 
Pomegranates,” 8 parts; Keats’ Poems, 1817; “Snob and Gownsmat,” 182-905 
Lyrical Ballads, 1793; “ The Lover's Tale,” 1833; Stevenson’s “ Edinburgh, 1879; 








Terms ; net, 





Swinburne’s “Queen Mother,” 1860; “Atalanta,” 1865. Rare Books supplied 
State wants.~BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 









SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUK | 
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i VOLUME III.— READY NEXT WEEK. 
















sual 
ARTERLY MISCELLANY. 
ned A QU 
der, EDITED BY 
+ 9 
Act| Lady Randolpii Spencer Churchill 
cts Small folio, bound in leather, price 21s. net, 
- CONTENTS :— 
On the Binding of this Volume......Cyr1L DAVENPORT, F.S.A, 
War Memories .......sesseseeeceeseeeooes STEPHEN CRANE. 
Spain : Financial and Political...... SENOR MORET Y PRENDERGAST. 
Some Letters of George Canning 
igs (mostly unpublished)....... .ssseeesEd, by THE REV. CANON RAVEN. 
RY Lucretius on Life and Death .........W. H. MALLOcK, 
Talbot of Ursula ....... Feaseresces «see GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
Our Sea-Fights with the Dutch...... DaAvip HANNAY. 
The Merciful Soul........ raajaccatdees - .LAURENOE ALMA TADEMA, 
NNUL Notes on the Venezuelan Arbitra- 
BON esecesiscacecanes pavdcensaccsssscacee G. R. ASKWITH. 
Paolo and Francesca....... bs ducdatacaeene RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D, 
f the f Four Poems written in Norway 
Tip anGricsaccadesccecenes Wussecepesesetss EDMUND GOSSE. 
Changes in Parliamentary Speech...Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, M.P. 
On the Art of Going to War .........SPENSER WILKINSON, 
The Unflinching Realist ....... ..H. D. TRAILL, 
Second: Past and Future in South Africa... LIONEL PHILLIPs, 
The Outcasts .....0..00 quad oeasdawaueturs H. DE VERE STACKPOOLE. 
Chinese Doctors and Medical Treat- 
WOME co icadaucscavaciddsxesacuncexecien ISABELLA L, BisHop. 
S. Sikhs and Boers: a Parallel ......... STEPHEN WHEELER. 
Some Battlepieces........ sesecsceceeeees SIDNEY LOW, 
Impressions and Opinions ........... - 
DON Notes on the Portraits of Bona- 
parte, the Shelleys, and Mary 
ae Of LOXTAING ....cccccscooee pavaseraaies LIONEL Cust, F.S.A., Director of 
Ny, the National Portrait Gallery. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
. Napoleon Bonaparte........... eaateneaes DENON, 
- George Canning......... cia ..GAINSBOROUGH. 
Percy Bysshe Shelley . . AMELIA CURRAN, 
Mary Shelley ......... : ..R, ROTHWELL, 
mous, PUOWONE 08. so ccaciesscusaxeeeneevassices EmIL Fucus, 


Marie de Guise-Lorraine ...........0.. .CLOUET. 





New Novels. 
” THE WHITE DOVE. By W. J. Locke, Author 


of “Idols,” “ Derelicts,’ &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

—_ “A moving tale of human passion, and a powerful study of conduct and 

motive....The tale is a work of high art as well as a piece of wise teaching.” 
—Scotsman. 


the ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT. By Faranx 
cus MATHEW, Author of “Defender of the Faith,” “Spanish 
est Wine,” &. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“A pleasant historical romance.”— Academy. 

“Mr. Mathew has made Flizabeth a very real figure, and, indeed, has given to 
_ the whole book a reality which few present-day writers of historical romance 
achieve,...‘One Queen Triumphant’ is a fine accomplishment, and a story to be 
T read.”—Daily Mail, 


= 
THE REALIST. By Herserr Fiowerpew, 
Author of “ A Celibate’s Wife.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“One of the cleverest stories that we have read for a long time.... Intensely 
interesting.” Pall Mall Gazette. 
_. Mr. Flowerdew has written a story of singular ingenuity and dexterous 
siterary workmanship.”—Daily Telegraph. 


= “Aclever book.... Presented with skill and with certainty of touch.”-—Daily News 
d THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN. By Tuowas 
7 Cops, Author of “Carpet Courtship,” “Mr. Passingham,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
, Amore delightful comedy than ‘ The Judgment of Helen’ could not be wished 
or... The situation is very cleverly handled, the characters are charming, and 
play their parts to perfection, the dialogue is as bright as the situations are 
piquant, and the interest and amusement never flags.”—Scotsman. 





oe sse9- 2] @ * 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


A Political History. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., Author of “ The United States,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 15s. net. 


MORNING POST.—“ We are by no means certain that there ts any single book 
in existence from which the man who wants not dates and details, but intelligent 
appreciations and broad views, could learn so much of certain phases of the 
history of England as he would glean from Mr. Goldwin Smith’s volumes. Ani 
they are eminently readable, full of happy touches and graphic sketches.” 

SPEAKER.—“A work of sustained intellectual power and literary finish 
which will be read with enjoyment and with gratitude by all lovers of gooi 
writing.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* Brilliant, vigorous, orginal....Mr. Goldwin 
Smith writes extraordinarily well....A most bracing and stimulating book 
written by a master of English in a style which is still very near bis high-water 
mark.’ 


NOTES ON SPORT AND TRAVEL 


By GEORGE HENRY KINGSLEY, M.D. With a Memoir by his Daughte:, 
MARY H. KINGSLEY. With Portrait, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—‘ It can be said without flattery that a book of reminiscence:, 
by one of the Kingsley brothers, with a memoir of the author by his daughter of 
West African renown, cannot be otherwise than delightful.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THE LIFE OF 
EDWARD WHITE BENSON, 


Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton College. 


With numerous Portraits and Illustrations, in 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“We hasten to congratulate Mr. Benson on having 
fulfilled a difficult task with tact, skill, and great literary ability. His book is a 
most important contribution to the ecclesiastical history of this century, and will 
take an honourable place among the numerous biographies of our time. It is also 
extremely good reading, and contains more than the ordinary proportion of racy 
and humorous anecdotes....The whole Church owes a great debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Arthur Benson for this admirable record of his father’s life.” 


BISHOP WHIPPLE’S MEMORIES. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A 


LONG EPISCOPATE. Being Reminiscences and Recollections of the Righ 
Rev. HENRY BENJAMIN WHIPPLE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Minnesota. With 
Portrait of the Author, and other I[llusirations, 8vo, gilt top, 17s. net. 
NEW BOOK BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, and 


other Literary Estimates. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 

ACADEMY.—* Dealing with so various a range of writers he holds aleve 
balance in regard to all; no easy feat, requiring a judiciality combined with 
catholicism of taste, not in these hasty days too common....'There is seldom much 
fault to be found with the broad scope and trend of his judgment. This is high 
praise of essays which compass so large a tield.... Extremely able.” 


CHILD LIFE IN COLONIAL 


DAYS. Written by ALICE Morse EARLE, Author of “Home Life in 
Colonial Days.” With many Illustrations from Photographs, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 























NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE, 
GOLF: a Royal and Ancient Game. By 
ROBERT CLARK, F.RS.E. F.S.A.Scot. With numerous Illustrations, 


Small 4to, 5s. net. 
GOLF.—“ Such a book as this, the product of a labour of love, and got up with 


so much taste, cannot fail in its appeal to the recognition of golfers everywhere, 
while it will long serve to keep green the memory of its genial editor.” 


APIS MATINA: Verses Translated and 





Original. By EDWARD M. Younc, M.A., Rector of Rothbury and Hon. 
Canon of Newcastle, &c. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 





NO. 2 NOW READY, 


JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Subscription, 10s, net per annum, payable in advance, or 
3s. net per number. 
CONTENTS OF NO. II., JANUARY, 1900. 
A New Work on the Parables, by the Rev. Dr. Sanday.—The Early Episcopa! 


Lists, (I) The Chronicle of Eusebius, by C. H. Turner.—The Nazirite, by the Rev. 


ay 


G. Buchanan Gray.—Church Affairs in South Atrica, by the Rev. P. N. Wagget'. 
—Edwardine Vernacular Services before the First Prayer Book, by the Rev. 
W. HH. Frere. 

F. i. Brightm 
Chronicle: Arc 
by the Rev. Hf. N. Bate. 


ion, Part IL, by the Rev. 





—DPDocuments: The Sacramentary of Seray 
‘ Notes: by F. C. Burkitt and the Rev. K. Lake.— Reviews. 
hologica, by G. MN. Rushforth ; New ‘Testament (English books), 








NO. 1. NOW READY, 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. 


A Magazine of Contemporary Thought, 
Vol. I, No. I. JANUARY, 1900. Price 1s, 
CoNTENTS. 
LATER EVOLUTIONS OF FRENCH CRITICISM. By EpovaRbD Rop. 
INFLUENCE OF THE SUN UPON THE FORMATION OF THE 
EARTH'S SURFACE. By N.S. SUALER. 
ORGANIZATION AMONG AMERICAN ARTISTS. By CHARLES DE Kay. 
RECENT ADVANCE IN PHYSICA ENCE. By JOHN TROWBRIDGE 
THE THEATRICAL SYNDICATE. By NonMan Hareoop, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


On MONDAY NEXT—Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
With 51 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 


HOME AND GARDEN: 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, 
of a Worker in Both. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, 
Author of “Wood and Garden.” 


AUTHOR’S NOTE. 

The favourable reception of WOOD AND GARDEN, published a year 
ago, has proved that there are many who are willing to receive such 
suqgestions as my many years of work as a practical amateur have 
enabled me to make. It has further encouraged me to-put together in 
the present volume some more notes and reflections, for the most part 
als on garden matters, though this time grouped with allied home 
subjects, 





CONTENTS. 

CuT FLOWERS. 
CONSERVATORIES. 

THE MAKING OF Por-POURRI. 
PLANTS FOR POOR SOILS. 
GARDENING FOR SHORT TENANCIES. 
SOME NAMES OF PLANTS. 
WILD FERNs. 

5. TUE KITCHEN GARDEN, 

as. THE HOME POSSIES. 

THINGS WorRTH DOING. 

LIFE IN THE HUT. 


How THE HOUSE WAS BUILT. 
A Woop RAMBLE IN APRIL. 

A GARDEN OF WALL-FLOWERS. 
‘TREES AND LANES. 

WILD HONEYSUCKELE. 

BRiER ROSES. 

MIDSUMMER. 





OF COMMON TOOLS. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


PARSON KELLY. 
By A. E. W. MASON and ANDREW LANG. 


With Frontispiece, crown Svo, 6s. 
SPEAKER.—* This is certainly a book to be read.” 
SPECTATOR.—* A book of more than common merit.” 
DAILY CHRONICLI.—* Distinctly the book is a success. To speak of ‘Par- 
eon Kelly’ as though it were an effort of mere craftsmanship is to do it an in- 
justice. Itis very real artistry. One's interest is held all through.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* A brilliant. novel....The enjoyment of the book 
is so keen that it entirely absorbs one....Tho Lady Oxford here presented is a 
brilliant, worthless ‘strange woman,’ who must henceforth take rank in fiction as 
a distinct, vivid character....The work is worthy of the combined brilliance of its 
authors; and Mr. Lang, whose position has long been established, will not grudge 
our saying that, above all, it sets the seal on Mr. Mason's remarkable talent.” 


YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. 
By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 


Crown &vo, 6s. 








FOURTH EDITION, REVISED, WITH A NEW PREFACE. : 
THE CHURCH & THE MINISTRY. 


By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.-A., D.D., Canon of Westminster. 


Crown Svo, 6s. net. 








THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 391. JANUARY; 1900, &vo, 6s. 
1. CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN] 6. THE VENEZUELAN 
TRADE DISPUTES. 7. COPYRIGHT. 
& JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


ARBITRATION, 





2. A SIDE SCENE OF THOUGHT. 4 & : 
a irae) nen enves . | 9 JOHN EVERET® MILUAIs. 
F y) oF Mn. & fe a " 
si yt real sila PEPHES 110. THE ENGLISH RADICAL 
<A . 1]. FRONTIER Poutey ann Longp 
4. THE PEASANTS’ RIsinG OF 1381. LYTTON’s ADMINISTRATION, 
& ANCIENT ROME IN 1200. 12. THE WAK IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





London 


FISHER’S 





GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 








ian 
NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS BY 


PROFESSOR A, CAMPBELL FRASER 


L 


BERKELEY. “Philosophical Classics ‘y 


English Readers.” With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





_ Opinions of the Press. 
“This admirable study of a great subject first appeared in 1881, and has bea 
carefully revised and in part recast for the present euition.”—Guardian, bi 
“Tt gives the work in an amended form, which cannot but increase its rep 
tion.”—Scotsman. 
“A model of what such a work should be.”"—Liverpool Courier. 


Ula 


Il. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEISy, 


seing the Substance of the Gifford Lectures Delivered before the Universi; 
ot Edinburgh in 1894-96, Second Edition, Amended. Post 8vo, ts. 6d. net, * 


Opinions of the Press. 

“ These lectures, as a continuous piece of reasoning, form a notable contributioy 
to philosophical and religious thought.”—Quurterly Leview. 

“These lectures form unquestionably one of the finest products of the Giffor 
Trust.”—Athenaum, . 

“These lectures present a very striking exposition of the basis of Datural 
theology in the widest sense of the term.”—Times. F 

“A work which must take a high place in the apologetical literature af the 
century. No more impressive apoloyia for religion has appeared in our time.” 

—Guardian, 

“The learned editor of the best existing editions of both ‘ Berkeley * and * Locks’ 
has, in these lectures, discussed the great problem of the universe with wondery 
freshness, vigour, and insight.”--Dai/y News. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


ey 





CAPTAIN HAYES’ NEW BOOK, 
NOW READY. 
With about 60 Tilustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, by special 
pertuission of the Russian Authorities, and beautifully printed on paper mapy. 
factured for the book. 


AMONG HORSES IN RUSSIA 
By Captain M. H. HAYES. 


An Account of Studies during the last two and half years of 
Horses and Military Life in Russia. 


Medium 8ro, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated prospectus post-free. 


R. A. EVERETT and CO., 42 Essex Street, W.C. 





FOURTH EDITION NOW READY OF 
LATEST BOOK. 


LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. 6s. 


Literature says :—* The book, indeed, strikes a new note and reveals a ur 
world.” 
The Daily News says :—* The best he (Maurice Hewlett) has yet done.” 


MAURICE HEWLETT'S 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








THE LATE 
DR. JAMES MARTINEAU. 


A Special Memorial Number of the Inquirer containing contributions 
James Drummond, Miss Frances Power Cobhe. and others ; also repro luet 
Elnslie’s Portrait and the statue by Hope Pinker. 

Price 3d.; by post, in card roll, dd. 
E. KENNEDY, : 

NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half 
yearly, fram January to June, and from July to December, on the 
Cloth Cases for the Halt. 
yearly Volumes may he obtained thr mg ha ny Bookseller or Newsaqes, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 









ssex Street, Strand 


W.C. 





third Saturday in January and July. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, ~ 
SUCTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. ; 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOsITs, repayable on demand. : 

TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawa 
below £100 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars 
post-tree. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EMPLOYERS’ 


| 
EPPS’S COCOA 


WITH NATURAL 


FLAVOUR ONLY. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, | 


insured against, and FIDELITY BONDS granted 

by the 

RAILWAY PASSENCER 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. | to whom. Subseri 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKEKAY. a 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASS? 
LIABILITY, | CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinté! 

| (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, pos , 
; on rong: . two stamps, or in agree ede ny 

' | of 10s. per 100,0n application to the SECRETAR), 
S ASSURANCE CO. | Central Office, 1s Buck ham Street, strand, WC, 
tions and Donations toward the 
‘iation should be sent.—Bankery 
and CV., 1 Vall Mall 





| IRKBECK BANK. 
| 














Tunds of the A 
Messrs. RANSO) 


vs, 1, BOUVERL 
A. VIAN, Scerctary. Lust, s.W. 
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METH 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
TO HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, with Notes and 
Introductions, by Second Edition. 


25s. net. 


EN’S 





SIDNEY COLVIN. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 


«Jrresistible in their raciness, their variety, their animstion.. . of extraordinary 
irres* A delightful inheritance, the truest record of a‘ richly compounded 
tae that the literature of our time has preserved.” —7¥mes. 
= are few books so interesting, so moving, and £0 valuable as this collec- 
Re berg hore One can oniy commend people to read and re-read the book. The 
mee re beautiful, and Mr. Colvin’s part of the work could not be better. 
volumes © is a masterpicce.” —Spectator. 


s introduction is a ma s sige 
ir Unique in modern literature.” —Dai'y Te legraph. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
YILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his Son, J. G. Miuuais, 
With 319 Mustrations, of which Nine are in Photogravure. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
30s, net. 

“This charming book fs a gold mine of good things.”—Daily News. 

“This splendid work.” — World. 

wot such absorbing interest is {t, of such completeness in scope and beauty. 
éoecial tribute must be paid to the extraordinary completeness of the illus- 
trations.” Graphic. 

————— 


THE HIGHEST ANDES. ByE.A.FrrzGeraup. With 
4 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of which are Photogravures, and a Panorama. 
Royal 8vo, 30s. net. 

The Narrative of the highest ascent yet recorded. 
“We have nothing but praise for Mr. FitzGerald’s admiirable narrative. A book 


which isnot only popular in the best sense of the word, but is a permanent and 
solid contribution to the literature of mountaineering.”~-Times. 

,“ Author and publisher in this case may be heartily cong;ratulated upon the book. 
It is beautifully printed, beautifully, aptly, and sufficiently illustrated ; it is light 
to hold in the hand, and the story is agreeably told.”"—Pqll Mall Gazette, 














CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1309. By W. R. INGE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Herfford College, Oxford. 
Demy 80, 12s. 6d. net. 

A complete survey of the subject from St. John avid St. Paul to modern 
times, covering the Christian Platonists, Augustine, the Devotional Mystics, the 


t 


Medieval Mystics, and the Nature Mystics and SymboUsts, including Bibme and 
Wordsworth. 


THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. By F. W. Canistiay, 
With many Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


This book contains a history and complete desériptian of these islands—their 
— features, fauna, flora; the habits, and the religious beliefs of the in- 
abitants. : 








THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 4to, 6s. 


This book contains over 100 of Phil May's best drawings. 





A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 
THOUGHTS ON HUNTING. By Peter Beckrorp. 


Edited by J.O1HO PAGET, and Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





This edition of one of the most famous classics of sport contains an introduc- 
tion and many footnotes by Mr. Paget, and is thus brought up to the standard of 
nodern knowledge. 








A NEW RIDE TO KHIVA. By R. L. Jerrersoy. 
lilustrated, crown 8vo, 6s, 
The account of an adventurous ride on a bicycle through Russia and the deserts 


ef Asia to Khiva, 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM. ‘The Task of the Board 


of Education. By FaBlaN WARE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 








THE 


NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS 


Crown yo. Each volume, cloth, 3s. net; leather, 4s. nét. 

_ Messrs. METHUEN have in preparation an edition of those novels of Charles 
Dickens which have now passed out of copyright. Mr. George Gissing has written 
an Introduction to each of the books, and a very attractive feature of this edition 
wil be the illustrations of the old houses, inns, and buildings, which Dickens 
‘escribed. Another valuable feature will be a series of topographical and general 
notes to each book by Mr. F. G. Kitton. The books will be produced with the 
ereatest care as to printiug,paper, and binding. The first volumes are— 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E. H. 


ee 


THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
A NEW SERIES OF CLASSICS, 
tare‘ully edited with Introductions and Notes and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
VANITY FAIR. By W. M.| THE PRINCESS. By Anrrcp, 
AHACKERAY. With an Introduc- LORD TENNYSON. Edited by 
ton by S.Gwrnx. 3 vols. LLIZALETH WoRDS WORTH. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS 


THE STORY OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 


On JANUARY 26th.—In 2 vels. large crown 8vo, with 16 Portra‘ts 
and a Map, 18s. 


THE GREAT COMPANY, 1667-1871. 


Being a History of the Honourable Company of Merchant Adventurers trading 
into Hudson's Bay. Compiled now for the first time from the Company's 
Archives : from the Journgals of its Factors and Traders ; from French and 
English Diplomatic Documents and State Papers; and from many Accounts 


and Memoirs. 
By BECKLES WILLSON. 
With an Introduction by LORD STRATHCONA and MOUNT ROYAL. 





TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ARABIA AND THE SOUDAN. ~ 


On JANUARY 26th.—With a Portrait, 24 Full-page Illustrations and 6 Mapa 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 


SOUTHERN ARABIA. 


By the late THEODORE BENT, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 
Author of “The Rufned —S Mashonaland,” “The Sacred City of the 
Ethiopians,” &c., 
and Mrs. THEODORE BENT. 


On JANUARY 26th.—In 2 vols., profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo, 18s. 


THE STONES OF PARIS IN 


HISTORY AND LETTERS. By BENJAMIN ELLIS MarTIN and CuaR- 
LOTTE M. MARTIN. 


NEW VOLUME OF DR. FITCHETT’S IMPORTANT 
PATRIOTIC WORK 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 
the Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 


To be completed in 4 vols., crown 8vo, with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 
6s. each. 
On FEBRUARY Ist.—With 16 Portraits and 15 Plans, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Vol. I1I.—THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. 
SPECTATOR.—* Exactly the sort of bistory desired by the million....The 
“ rn worthy of the author of ‘Deeds that Won the Empire,’ and ‘ Fights for 
the Flag.’” 
#,* Vol. IV., completing the Wérk, will be published very shortly. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘HAWORTH’ EDITION 


OF TIE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


To be completed in 7 vols. large crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. each., 
NOW READY.—With Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the First Editions, and 
8 Full-page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

Vol. IV—THE PROFESSOR. By CuarLoTTe BrontTé; 
and POEMS by CHARLOTTE, EMILY; and ANNIE BRONT#, and the Rey: 
PATRICK BRONTE, &c. With a Preface by Mrs. HOMPHRY WaRD. 

GUARDIAN.—* Mrs. Humphry Ward is a critic of the first order. Never be- 

fore have the Bronté sisters been so accurately placed, so delicately differentiated 

alike from one another, and from others of their craft.” 

*,* Further Vols. will be issued at monthly intervals.—Prospectus on application. 


UNWRITTEN LAWS AND IDEALS OF 


ACTIVE CAREERS. Edited by E.H. PITcarRn. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The volume includes Essays by representative men of various professions, and 
each calling has been dealt with by an expert writing with full Knowledge of his 
subject. 

GUARDIAN.—“ Miss Pitcairn 1s very much to be thanked for this volume, 
which consists of papers by experts in their respective subjects—experts, more- 
over, who use considerable freedom of speech and eschew mere conventionalism.” 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


In 1 vol. medium 8vo, profusely Illustrated with Photogravures, Facsimiles, 
Topographical Views, &c., 16s. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Euiter of * The Dictionary of National Biozraphy.” 
*.* Also the FOURTH EDITION in Cheaper Form, with Illustrations, 
crown &vo, fs. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF MADAME DE LONGUE- 


VILLE (ANNE GENEVIEVE DE BOURBON). By Mrs. ALFRED CocE. 
With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
LITERATURE.—“ Mrs, Alfred Cock has produced probably as good a portrait 
as is now possible of this great Seventeenth Century French lady.” 


THE BACKWATER OF LIFE; or, Essays 


of a Literary Veteran. By the late JAMES PayN. With a Portrait, and a 
Memoir by LESLIE STEPHEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
T/ ME*.—* The selection has been judiciously made. His many friends will 
seem to hear in ‘The Backwater of Life; or, Essays of a Literary Veteran’ the 
last echoes of the familiar voice.” 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT, 


some time Captain 39th Foot and Australian Explorer. By Mrs. NAPIER 
GEORGE STURT. With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo, 166. 
SPEAKER.—* Here we have the ideal Australian heroin no bare outline, but 
fully drawn, a living, adwirable, sywpathetic figure....a uot unworthy memorial 
of the man.” 


THE FOREGLEAMS OF CHRISTIANITY: 


an Essay on the Religious History of Antiquity. By CHARLES NgWwfonr 

ScoTT. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ECCLESTASTICAL GAZLTTE.—* This remarkable essay we re-walé®me, with 
genuine pleasure. All who read it in the edition of 1878 should read ft again, and 
for this reason -—-that owing to recent discoveries, much fresh light having been 
thrown on the history of religions, the essay has been practically re-written.” 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—* Weare of 6pinion that many Christians 
will be indebted to Mr. Scott for a deeper and fuller understauding of their faith, 
and of the way in which it meets the cravings of humapify.” 





“THIS VERY STRIKING VOLUME.”-—DaliLy NEws. 





METHUEN and CO., Essex Street, W.C. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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BISMARCK AND THE NEW GERMAN EMPIRE: How it 


Rose and What it Displaced. By J. W. HEADL AM, M.A., Fellow of King’s College. (Heroes of the 
Nations.) Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; half leather, gilt tops, 6s. 
* Conspicuously superior to recent writers....thoroughly sound; a vast improvement on works in English 
language that have gone before.” —Atheneum. 
“ Difficult to speak too highly....of this book. Author grasps his subject with a firmness which enables him 
to allow to every aspect its due importance.’ *—Speaker. 
“ Will stand for some time as the best, as well as the first complete, English Life of Bismarck.” 
—Morning Post. 
A straightforward, well-informed, and useful account of Bismarck’ Spolitical work.” —Manchester Guardian. 
“ Possesses qualities ‘which will give it high rank in a series....of uniform excellence.”—Scotsman. 
~The most concise, while ample, Life of Bismarck as yet before the public.”—Glove, 
* The distinction of Mr. Headlam’s admirable book consists in the clearness with which Bismarck’s absorbing 
purpose is traced.”—Daily News. 
“The book is one of the most brilliantly thoughtful political works we have seen for a long tine.” 
TAst of Series on Application. —Pall Mall Gazetie. 


TWO WOMEN IN THE KLONDIKE. The Story of a Journey 
to the Goldfields of Alaska. By Mary E, Hircacock. With Introduction by ELisHaA DYER. With 110 
Illustrations and Map, Svo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

“The author’s account....is replete with animated gossip, varied by divers stories and anecdotes....A 
chapter headed ‘ Visiting Mines with a Klondike King’ presents an amusing account of much rough experience 
of the customs and habits of the mining population.”---.Worntng Post. 


WOMEN AND ECONOMICS. A Study of the Economic Rela- 
tion between Men and Women as a Factor in Social Evolution. By CHARLOTTE PERKINS STUTSON, 
Third Edition. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 

** Women and Economics’ is a book to read.”—Echo. 
“Mrs. Stetson’s contribution to the woman question is a notable one."—Humanttarian. 
“Mrs. Stetson's poetry....may perhaps serve to drive home the arguments lucidly stated in ‘ 

Leonomics.”—Athenzu 

“ There have been he. ard now and again w hispers of feminine discontent, hints that the relations of the 
sexes are ON a not entirely satisfactory footing, and suggestions that marriage, from a woman's point of view, 
comes near to being a failure.... Mis. Stetson goes to the root of the matter and turns hints....into italics.” 

— World. 

* The charm of the book lies in its sincerity, its eloquent appeals to the higher side of human nature, and its 

wholesome optimism.”—J'abian, News. 


SLEEPY-TIME STORIES. 
BooTH). With a Preface by CuauNncEY M, DEPEW. 
cloth extra, 6: 

“Not a common ¢ experience to light upon ‘an illustrated volume equally exc 
artistic point of view.”—Gua rd lian. 
“An excellent beok for reading to very young children.”—Scoisman. 
“A book suitable for ali ildren.”— Yorkshire Daily Post. 
‘The most charming of children’s books. The pictures are quite perfect.’—Bookman. 
“One of the most beautiful of this year’s volumes for the very little folk."—British Weekly. 
“One of the most delightful books of the season for very young children.”—Nottingham Daily Guardian. 


Catalogues on Application. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; AND NEW YORK. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, SW. 


Patron—H.R.H. Tar PRINCE oF WALES, KG. President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Richt Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.: The Right Rev. the LORD BI oT of LONDON; 
HERBER?7 SPENCER, Esq.: the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, MP., 
Trustees—Bight Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL ae ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1. 
er, Dr. J. H. ‘~~ Sir FP. W. ag Prof. Lewis Campbell, J. W. Court- 








Women and 








By Mavp B. Boorg (Mrs. Bauineton 
Illustrated by MAUD HUMPHREY. Crown 8vo, 


ellent from a literary and an 











Committec—Rev. Canon Ain 













hope, Esq., C.B., E in Dobson, Esq., Svduey Gedge, Esq., M.P., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
dmund Gos a irs. J. R. Green, Tr ic Harris on, Esq., Sir ©. P. Ibert, K.C.S.1., Sir ©. M. 
anol C.B., K.C.M.G., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, Esq., W. 8. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, E 





4 dis 
Frack T. Marzials, Esq. ‘Rev. Dr. Rigg, H. R. Tedder, Esq. 


The Library coniains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscr’ption, £3 a year; Life Membership, acccrding toage. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from 
Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal Svo, price 21s. ; to 
Members, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Zines, July 15th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Rus mmmunicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effec ct that the only remedy of any uss in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 
December 31st, 1864 


St. George Mivart, Esq, F RUS., sir F. Pollock, Bart. 














Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Ti ne °s, Ji anuary 12th, 1866 :— Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not suppiy a want and fill a place. 





BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dz. 
Ts the Best and Most Certain Remedy 
RHEUMATISM, é&c. : J ete 2 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelmin edical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 
MANt -J. T. DAVENPOR W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 94., 4s. 6d. 


my COLLIS 
in COUGHS, COLDS, 








FACTURER , 33 Gt. Russell St., 





SOLE 
A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N = S | A s Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
May be had by order through any Lookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








er, 


STEVENS AND sony 


NEW LAW WORKS. 


NOW READY.~-No. 61 (JANUARY), Drie 
(Annual Subscription post-free, 12s, 6d) 


THE LAW QUARTERLY RE 
Edited by VIEW, 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. Bart., M.A, LLD 
Corpus Professor of Jurispr udence in th: 
University of Oxford. 
CONTENTS: 

YoreEs :—Effect of Cession on Existing Titles 
Pitch Lake; Contempt of Court; Actions arn 
Foreign Companies; Fraudulent Preference: Lol 
Authority and Market Bye-laws; Co; pyright % 
ports; The Moneylender’s Case ; Com mon 
ditions and Perpetuity : Company Cases; &e, 

PROPOSED IMMUNITY OF PRIVATE Prop -ERTY AT¢y 
FROM CAPTURE BY ENEMY. By T homas Barelay, 

Tuk AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BiLy: 

I. By W. Jethro Brown (of the Ur 
Hobart, Tasmania). 4 
II. By W. Harrison Moore (of the Universit y 
Melbourne, Victoria). : 

THE HISTORY OF THE PATENT Oo ee ene 
PREROGATIVE AND AT COMMON Law: 
By BE. Wyndham Hulme. -. 

THE LAW OF PRODIGAL’. ByC.T. edhe 

ENGLISH JU rig AND HINDU Law. (Thi rd Pape 
By sir W. C. Petheram. 

THE GER ae CODE AND PRIVATE INTERNATIO 
LAW. By Julius Hirschfeld. 

Book REVIEWS. 

THIRD EDITION. Royal 8vo, cloth, £29, 


BROWNE AND THEOBALD’S L 
OF RATLWAY COMPANIES : being a SLAW 
of the Acts and Orders relating to Rai! . 
panies in Great Britain and Ireland, with } 
all the Cases decided thereon. Bi 
BROWNE, Esqy., Q.C., and FRANE Bar 
BROWNE, Esq., Barri ter-at-Law. 1899, 
= Contains in avery concise form the whole Jaya 
railways.”—Zimes. 
Just published, demy Svo, cloth, 10s. 64, 


HIGHMORE’S STAMP LAWS, 


Being the Stamp Acts of 1891: with the de: 
Amending and Extending the same, including thy 
Finance Act, 1899, together with other Acts ip 
posing or relating to Stamp Duties, a 
decided Cases; also an Introducti 
Appendix containing Tables show 
parison with the Antecedent Law. By NatHay 
JOSEPH HIGHMORE, Barrister-at-Law, Assistar 
Solicitor of the Inland Revenue. 1%. 



































Catalogue of Law Works (1900) post-fre, 


STEVENS and SONS, Limited. 
119 and 120 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
NOW READY. 
THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 





Price ONE SHILLING, 


The February Number contains :— 


THE CAUSES OF THE WA R, 
By Professor DICEY, ¢ 


THE KICKING SWEEP TE, 








STEPHEN 
A study of military eRe Pi in the : 
narrative. } 
FOR THE HONOUR OF ee 
By CHRISTIAN BC 
(Thustrated.) = T. HEPWORTE 


GEMS. 
A popular account Oo: 
cutting. 
AT ST. JOHN'S GATE, CLERKENWEL 
By LADY —— HAME 
NIN PORTRAITE? 
saieeuanis y RAYM( ED BLATHWAT 
An informing ro cle © ome phases of tt 
Painters’ Art, with ori y Mr 
Mortimer Menpes. 
ow Cc BEER. 
tials ° vy EDEN PHILLPOTS 
An Exquisite Study of Bual England. 
A CHAPTER ON DANDIES. By W. E. HENLEY. 


fanious gems and 2 





























Stories, Poems, and ak nad are also contributed 


Mrs. FLORA ANNIE st BEL, CARLTON DAWE 
Mrs. E. T. MURRAY SMITH, J. HOLT SCHOOLING, 
R. ARTHUR, ANNIE LINDEN, HERBERT MAC 
ILWAINE, CHARLES D. ROBERTS, G. §. STREET, 


The FEBRUARY NUMBER of the Pall Ms 
MAGAZINE has for frontispiece a beautiful 0 
gravureof YELLOW MARGUERITES, a after ALBES? 
MOORE. 








PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, Londo. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 


PARIS, 187% 





GOLD MEDAL. 
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~ THE SPHERE. 


‘) The Great New Illustrated Weekly Newspaper. 
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cy PRICE SIXPENCE. 





Wet | The First Number of THE SPHERE will be ready on Friday, January 26th, and will be obtainable 
210m, of all Newsagents and Booksellers, and at all the Railway Bookstalls. 





HE SPHERE will contain the most interesting pictures of the War in South Africa, from Sketches and Photographs by 
T our Six Special War Artists. 
THE SPHERE will be a bright, up-to-date paper for the Home. 
HE SPH ERE will be printed by Messrs. EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, the QUEEN’S PRINTERS, on fine paper, and will 

T be got up in all respects in the very best style. 
THE SPHERE will spare no expenee to illustrate all current events of interest in the finest and most artistic manner. 

will take its place in the front rank of Illustrated Newspapers, and will be a distinct advance in illustrated 
THE SPH ERE journalism. 

will not be overcrowded with advertisements. It will appeal to everyone who can afford to takeina 
THE SPH E RE sixpenry weekly paper. 








SiX SPECIAL WAR ARTISTS. 


A number of the most distinguished newspaper artists and of the most famous 
writers of the day will contribute to THE SPHERE. 


IE. es 
THE WRITERS 


who will contribute to the first volume include; 


Mrs. ANDREW DEAN 
AUSTIN DOBSON 
GEORGE GISSING 
THOMAS HARDY 

E. W. HORNUNG 
JEROME K. JEROME 
SIDNEY J. LOW 


S. BARING-GOULD 
ROBERT BUCHANAN 
SHAN F. BULLOCK 
HALL CAINE 

ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
Miss MARIE CORRELLI 
NE F. MARION CRAWFORD 


who will work for THE 


Miss CHRIS HAMMOND 
DUDLEY HARDY, R.I. 





W. D. ALMOND, RI. 
STANLEY BERKELEY 


ir A. BIRKENRUTH | _ A. STANDISH HARTRICI 
“ Miss MAUD CLARKE | JOHN HASSALL 

7 OSCAR ECKHARDT | 

th J. FINNEMORE, R.L. | PHIL MAY, RI. 

\ HEDLEY FITTON | SIDNEY PAGET 


WAL PAGET 


! 
G. GRENVILLE MANTON | 
J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, RI. | 


M GRE{FFENHAGEN 
JAMES GREIG | 


MAARTEN MAARTENS 
A. E. W. MASON 

F. FRANKFORT MOORE 
E. NESSIT 

W. E. NORRIS 

OUIDA 

MAX PEMBERTON 


THE ARTISTS 


SPHERE include: 


CARTON MOORE PARK 
ROBERT M. PAXTON 

FRED PEGRAM 

JOSEPH PENNELL 

ERNEST PRATER 

CHARLES ROBINSON 

LINLEY SAMBOURNE 

W. T. SMEDLEY 

SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, A.R.A. 








| For Sale Everywhere on 








ity Q ” 

W. PETT RIDGE 
ADELINE SERGEANT 
FLORA ANNIE STEEL 

J. A. STEUART 

Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 
CHARLES WILLIAMS 


LANCELOT SPEED 

E. T. SULLIVAN 

LANCE THACKERAY 
HUGH THOMSON, RI. 

F. H. TOWNSEND 

EDGAR WILSON 

T. WALTER WILSON, B&.1. 
W. B. WOLLEN, R.I. 


Friday, January 26th. 








Every Newsagent can supply it if it is ordered at once; he can procure all that may be required 
if he orders at once, but he cannot ensure this after the date of publication, 


For a faithful Pictorial Record of the War, see 














Publishing Offices: 6 GREAT NEW STREET, Londor, 


TEE BF Face. 
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IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. 
NOTICE. —MEMOIRS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD PLAYFAIR, by 
Sir WEYMSS REID, has 
been reprinted to meet the 
large demand. Price 21s. 


**These most interesting memoirs.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 
*“‘The biography is admirably done — the 
story clearly told, the selections from the 
autobiography and correspondence well 
arranged, the appreciation of Playtair’s work 
and character generous yet discriminating.” 
—DTANDARD. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
sy LORD ROSEBERY. 2s. 64. 


**The little monograph as an estimate of 
Peel’s personality is animated by vivid and 
luminous insight.”—DaAILy TELEGRAPH. 

**An eminently readable and interesting 
short study of the great leader; luminous, 
and full of insight.”—scorsMan. k 
** A Second Impression of this work is 

now on sale. 


OUR RARER BRITISH 
BREEDING BIRDS: 


Their Nests, Eggs, and Summer Haunts. 
By RICHARD KEARTON, F.ZS., 
Author of * With Nature and a Camera,” 
“Wild Life at Home,” &c. With about 
70 Illustrations from Photographs taken 
direct from Nature by Cherry Kearton. 
7s. 6d. 
“*The illustrations are as beautiful as they 
are valuable. The book isa unique contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of British birds.” 


—BooEMAN. 
STAR-LAND. 
By Sir ROBERT BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S 


Being Talks with Young 
People about the Wonders of the 
Heavens. With Rembrandt Frontis- 
piece and 94 Illustrations in text. New 
and Revised Edition, cloth, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. 

‘*As an introduction to the study of the 
marvels of the heavens and the earth, and 
as a means of impressing the minds of 
youthful readers with the grand conceptions 
of illimitable space and time these lectures 
are unequalled.”—SarcurpDay REVIEW. 


LIFE OF THE REV. 


CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. 
By the Rev. J. S. DRUMMOND. 


With a Rembrandt Photogravure Por- 
trait, 6s. 

** This attractive biography of a great life 
will find a place in avery, Nonconformist home 
wherever the English language is read.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


TREASURE ISLAND. 
~ By R. L. STEVENSON. With nearly 


40 New and Original Illustrations by 
Wal Paget, expressly drawn for this 
Edition. . Cloth, gilt top. 6s. 
**This edition is the best book for a boy 
that could be thought of.” 
—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


CASSELL’S GAZETTEER OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 


Being a Complete Topographical Dic- 
tionary of the United Kingdom. With 
pumerous Illustrations and 60 Maps. 
To be completed in 6 vols., at 5s. each. 
rol. J. now ready. 



























































NEW NOVELS. 
NOTICE.—Mr. A. T. QUILLER 
COUCH’S New Novel THE 
SHIP OF STARS, 6s., has 
been twice reprinted to 
meet the large demand. 


“In every way it is splendid art, and yet it 
throbs with emotion and life. Wehave waited 
along time for ‘The Ship of Stars.’ It was 
worth waiting for.”—BookMan.” 


A BITTER HERITAGE. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 


Cloth gilt, 6s. 








‘‘Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s new story palpi- 
tates with mystery; it carries forward the 
reader always wondering ~—he cannot lay the 
book down —it possesses him entirely. In 
these chapters thereis extraordinary fascina- 
tion ‘A Bitter Heritage’ is certainly a story 
that will enhance its author's high reputa- 
tion.”—Navy AND ARMY ILLUSTRATED. 


*.* This work has already been reprinted. 


THE VIZIER OF THE 


PO ae COE RE TT | ON TEND 


TWO-HORNED ALEXANDER 
ane 











By FRANK STOCKTON, Author of 
“Rudder Grange,” &c. With 21 Full- 
page Illustrations, 6s. 
**Perhaps the author of ‘Rudder Grange’ 
has never been more dryly humorous, and 
there is no little thought and suggestion be- 


sides in the wildest of wild conceptions.” 
—TIMES. 


** This work has also been reprinted. 


JENETHA’S VENTURE. 


By COLONEL HARCOURT, Author of 
* For Love and Liberty,” * On the Knees 
of the Gods,” &e. 6s. 


** His latest venture is not likely to be less a 
success than his well-known novel ‘On the 
Knees of the Gods.’....The splendid heroism 
of our men during those days of awful sus- 
pense is vividly depicted, and their brilliant 
achievements, as here described, give added 
proof that even in the darkest hour never did 
the British troops doubt the eventual triumph 
of British arms.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


THE LITTLE NOVICE. 
By ALIX KING. 6s. 
**Her novel is so very charming in itself; 


| the story is simple but delightfully told.” 
—Dalty NEWS. 


IN ROYAL PURPLE. 


| By WILLIAM PIGOTT. és. 























**No lover of a good tale will have got the 
full value of his subscription to Mudie’s if he 
fails to see ‘In Royal Purple.”—AlutNxzuM. 


ROXANE. 


By LOUIS CRESWICKE. és. 

















| 
| _**Itis a brilliantly told story. the lights and 
| Shades of poetry and passion and art and love 
are woven into the fabric of the plot so har- 
| moniously. soeffectively, and so subtly that the 


| whole becomes a work of art.” —GEN LLEWOMAY. 








WAR BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—Mr. D. H. PARRY’ 
new work, THE DEATH 


OR GLORY BOYS: the : 


Story of the 17th! 


Lancers, is now on sale 
price 6s. 


“We have here the story of a most dis. & 


tingWished regiment told by ‘one of them: 


How. it first came into life in 1759, unde | 
Coionel John Hale, a great friend of the noble | 


Woife; how it has dressed, and lived, an 
fought up to this very date, when it is girding 
itself for fresh African frays as a part of the 
Sixth Division.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. = 


PERIL AND PATRIOTISH: 


True Tales of Heroic Deeds and Startliny 
Adventures. Profusely Illustrated py 
Leading Artists with Stirring Pictays 
expressly prepared for the Work. |p 
2 vols., 4s. each ; or 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 

‘*The many tales of daring and self-sgepi. 
fice here brought together are well anj 
shortly told, and the numerous and vividillys. 

trations enforce the interest of the text.” 
—S1. JAMES’S Gazette, 


THE WARS OF 
THE ’NINETIES, 


A History of the Warfare of the Las 
Ten Years of the 1th Century, By 


A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. Pr. 




















fusely Illustrated, with numerous Stir. [ 
ring Battle Pictures, Portraits, Maps, 


Plans, &c. Complete in 1 vol., 7s, 64, 
**To sum up, the story of the wars of the 
last ten years is well told, and forms a 
perfect little compendium of the period.” 
—ATHENAUY, 


MEMORIES AND STUDIES 


OF WAR AND PEACE. 
By ARCHIBALD FORBES, LL.D. i 


**These stirring, Recneting papers of Mr. 
Archibald Forbes’ are, and will be, for many 
reasons, memorable.. It is 
page from the history of our time.’ 

—DaILy NEWS. 


THE BLACK WATCH: 


























RE 


AGREE NETS 


a living, vivid | 


The Record of an Historic Regiment, | 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES, LLD. & | 
BRITAIN’S ROLL OF GLORY | 








or, The Victoria Cross, its Heroes and 
their Valour. By D. H. PARRY. 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

**This is a long roll of deeds that will always 


bear repetition, and every boy should have 
it.”—SPECTATOR. 


A GUN-ROOM DITTY BOX. 


By G. STEWART BOWLES. Withs 
Preface by Rear - Admiral LORD 
CHARLES BERESFORD, C.B., &c. 2: 


‘*A sheaf of breezy ballads and realistic 
sketches of life afloat on board an ironclad, 
Sects The breath of the sea is in it,”’—SPEAkEs. 


BRITISH BATTLES ON 














LAND AND SEA. | 








By JAMES GRANT. With about 80 
Illustrations, Cheap Edition, complete 
in 4 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


CASSELL’S HISTORY of the 
FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 














Complete in 2 vols., containing about 
500 Illustrations, Cheap Edition, ts. each. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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